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Papa Pepper—Patriot 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Papa PEPPER 
Mrs. Peprer 
Trmotny Perrer 
Trupy Prerrer 
HELEN PEPPER 
A STRANGER 

Sertine: Living room in the Pepper 
home. 

Ar Rise: The Pepper family is assem- 
bled in the living room — that is — all 
but Papa. Moruer is knitting; HELEN 
is writing a letter seated at a desk on 
which there is a photograph of a young 
man in uniform. Tim, swathed in 
bandages, occupies the sofa where he 
is victim for Trupy’s First Aid prac- 
tice. Trupy is struggling with a large 
triangular bandage which has a knot 
tied in one corner. From time to time 
she consults her Manual for directions. 

Trupy (Reading from Manual, bandage 
in hand): “Tie a knot at the point of 
the bandage, beginning the knot 
about six inches from the point.” 


1 


Well, I've done that much. Now 
what’s next? 

Tm: I can tell you what’s next. Get a 
new patient. I’m through. 

Trupy: Oh, not yet, Timmy. This one 
will be fun. Just wait a second till 
I make sure I’m going in the right 
direction. (Reads) “Place knot at 
crown of head. Carry the base down 
over the face and chin to neck. Carry 
one end around to back covering the 
cheek, ear, and back of head and 
neck.” (Suits actions to the words.) 

Tm (Struggling): Hey! Hey! For Pete’s 
sake! What are you trying to do? 
Suffocate me? 

Trupy: Shut up and sit still. Remem- 
ber you already have a broken arm 
and a cracked rib. 

Tm: That cracked rib must have come 
from splitting my sides laughing at 
your bandaging technique. (He pro- 
nounces it Tek-ni-cue.) 

Trupy: You'll laugh on the other side 
of your face when I get this one on 





you. It says (Reading) “Now carry 

the other end around in a similar 

manner crossing over the first. Bring 
ends to front and tie under chin.” 

Tim: Tie what under whose chin? 
(Grabbing book) Let me see that 
crazy book. 

Trupy: You give that back. 

Tim: Hold your horses. I gotta locate 
my wounds. 

Trupy: Oh, Tim, you're spoiling that 
lovely sling. Please do be careful. 
If you'll just keep still, ’ll show you 
the picture. (Recovers the manual.) 
Here it is, Figure twenty-four. Band- 
age for Face or Back of Head. 

Tim: Holy Catfish! That’s not a band- 
age. That’s the Ku Klux Klan. 

Trupy: It is not. It’s for scalds and 
burns. 

Tim: And I’m burned up enough with 
you and your old First Aid. Come 
get me out of this. Mother, make her 
unwind me. 

Moruer (Mildly): Maybe he has had 
enough for one treatment, dear. After 
all, you don’t want to overdo a good 
thing. 

Trupy: But he could easily have a 
broken arm and a cracked rib, and 
be scalded too, all in one air raid. It 
often happens. 

Tm: O.K. Then what’s the use of all 
this bandaging? I’d be dead anyway 
or hang myself in all these old rags. 

Moruer: You two give me the shivers 
with all that gory talk. Trudy, can’t 
you count his pulse for a while or 
listen to his breathing? Something 
more quiet? 

HELEN (Looking up from her writing): 

I second the motion. I can’t concen- 

trate at all. 








Tim (Falsetio voice): Oh dear me! Our 





Helen can’t write to her Llewellyn. 
Helen can’t write to Llewellyn. 

HELEN: You stop making fun of Lew’s 
name. After all, he’s in the service 
and you should be proud of him. 
Besides he’s a corporal. 

Tm: Well, that’s better than being a 
lieutenant. Lewie the Looey, huh? 
Just think how funny it’s going to be 
when you two stand up there at the 
altar and he says: “I, Llewellyn, 
take thee, Helen.”’ 

Heten: Oh, Mother, make him stop. 

Morner: Remember how furious you 
get, Timothy, when Trudy calls you 
— you know what. 

Tm: Don’t say it. Don’t say it. I 
surrender, and if I wasn’t tied up like 
a mummy, I’d get down on bended 
knee and apologize. 

HELEN: It would be better for all of 
us if Trudy could put a strait 
jacket on that mouth of yours. 

Tim: Why, sister Helen, you amaze me. 
You utterly astonish me. In short, 
I don’t like your attitude. It savors 
of totalitarianism. 

Trupy: I never in all my life heard 
any one who could rattle on and on 
like you, Timothy Pepper. 

Moruer: Well, when Dad comes home, 
please try to soft pedal this chatter 
for a while. 

Trupy: I can guarantee a soft pedal on 
Tim if you'll just make him let me 
adjust this bandage. 

Tm: Nix on that feed bag. Put it on 
Pop when he comes home. 

Trepy: What do you want? A war on 
our home front? 

Moruer: For once, Trudy, you are 
using your head. Please, whatever 
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you do, don’t try any of that First 
Aid business on your father. 

Heven: I wonder what makes him so 
uninterested in the war. 

Moruer: Your father isn’t uninterested 
in the war. He’s just — 

Tim: Just doesn’t have any time for it. 

Heten: I think it’s terrible the way he 
acts, refusing to say a word, turning 
off the news broadcasts. 

Tim: Wouldn’t even lend me two bits 
yesterday for War Stamps. 

Moruer: And no wonder. You can buy 
your own War Stamps out of your 
regular allowance. 

Tim: Yeah? But look at the high cost of 
living, taxes and everything, and no 
increase in my income. 

Trupy: Look, Ill give you a War 
Stamp only slightly used and abso- 
lutely undamaged, if you'll let me 
put this bandage on you. 

Tim: Mmmmmmm. [’ll have to con- 
sider that. How about the cash 
instead? 

Moruer: Now, who’s being unsym- 
pathetic toward the cause? 

Tim: Oh, all right, all right. I'll take 
the stamp, but I gotta see it first. 
Trupy (Going to desk): Right here it is. 

See, I'll stick it in your stamp book. 

Tim: No, no, don’t do that. Maybe I 
can sell it to Spud Evans. 

Moruer: Why, Timothy Pepper, you'll 
do no such thing. Trudy, bring me 
his stamp book. I'll put that stamp 
in myself. And if I ever hear of your 
selling War Stamps, you'll never 
know what struck your allowance. 

Tim: There you go, clamping down on 
my business instincts. A fellow never 
gets a chance around here to put 
through a good deal. 


Trupy (After passing stamp book to her 
mother): Now for the bandage. This 
might be a trifle uncomfortable at 
first, Timmy, but I’ll cut places for 
eyes and nose after it’s in place. 

Tim: Oh, no you don’t! You’re not 
poking around my beautiful blue 
eyes with any scissors. I’d rather 
stay blindfolded and gagged. 

Moruer (To Heten): If you've fin- 
ished your letter, dear, I wish you'd 
wind this yarn for me. 

He.en: I’ve just finished. 

Tim (From under bandage): Did you 
put in lots of love and kisses? 

HELEN: When will you ever grow up? 
(Moves to footstool beside mother.) 

Moruer: Not for years, so don’t ex- 
pect it. 

HE EN: Seriously, Mother, why do you 
suppose Dad acts so funny about the 
war? 

Moruer: He doesn’t act funny. He 
doesn’t say much because he’s worn 
out when he comes home from the 
factory. 

Trupy: Well, I don’t think he’s very 
patriotic. 

Moruer: Why, Trudy Pepper, that’s 
a dreadful thing to say. 

Trupy: I know it, Mother, but it’s 
true. You should have heard how he 
fussed and fumed over our National 
Emblem. 

Moruer: You’re making that up. Your 
father is devoted to the flag. 

Trupy: Not at sunrise, he isn’t. I read 
a story about a patriotic family who 
were most particular about display- 
ing their flag from sunrise to sunset 
and when I spoke to Dad about 
putting ours out, he certainly wasn’t 
codperative. 
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Hexen: And he just rants and raves 
every time I talk about being a test 
pilot. 

Moruer: And so he should. That has 
nothing at all to do with being a 
patriot. 

He en: Then why doesn’t he volunteer 
for something? He could be an air 
warden. 

Trupy: Sure he could. Mr. Harris and 
Mr. Snyder and Mr. Kramer are 
wardens and they’re no supermen. 

Moruer: Your father may not be a 
superman, Trudy, but he is as pa- 
triotic as any man alive and don’t 
you say he isn’t. 

Tm: "Ray for Mom! Why, she’s a 
regular fire-eater. 

Moruer: You youngsters make me 
sick and tired, criticising your father 
when he works so hard for all of us. 
Here it is—nine o’clock, and he’s not 
home from the factory. 

Hewten (Disdainfully): Oh, that fac- 
tory! 

Trupy: Yeah, a ribbon factory! Not 
even a defense industry! And he’s 
there, morning, noon and night. 
(Phone.) 

HELEN (Leaping to her feet): I'll get it. 
Maybe it’s long distance. 

Tim: And maybe it isn’t. That soldier 
boy isn’t running around dropping 
his hard earned nickels into telephone 
slots. 

HELEN (At phone): Hello? Yes, this is 
the Pepper residence. No, he hasn’t 
come home yet. No, but we’re expect- 
ing him at any minute. Can I give 
him a message or tell him to call you? 
Oh, very well. Goodbye. (Returning 
to her place.) These people who can 

never tell their names always give 





me a pain. 

Trupy: Who was it? 

Heten: Didn’t I just tell you he 
wouldn’t leave his name? Maybe 
he couldn’t pronounce it. It seemed 
all he could do to talk English at all. 

Moruer: Maybe it was Mr. Dupree. 
But he would have given his name. 
At least he always does when he 
calls your father. 

He en: Oh, no, it wasn’t Mr. Dupree. 
I know his voice. This was a different 
accent, sort of guttural and growly. 

Moruer: What did he want? 

HELEN: Just wanted to know if Dad 
was in and hung up when I asked 
who was calling. 

Moruer: Well, he just missed him. I 
think I hear your father coming in 
now. 

Trupy: Yep, that’s Pop. He’s putting 
his bicycle away. Honestly, Mother, 
he’s a sight for the gods on that 
velocipede he insists on riding. 

Moruer: It’s not a velocipede, and you 
know it. Besides, how would he get 
back and forth to the plant? 

Hewen: If we had ever dreamed we 
would be riding bicycles to and from 
town, we would never have built this 
house way out here in the country. 

Moruer: Hardly the country, dear. 

Tm: No, no, nothing so common as 
the country, sister mine. Just a little 
suburban paradise, the real estate 
agents call it. Happy Highlands — 
the Hill of Happy Home-Owners. 
(Sound of door.) 

Mortuer: Is that you, James dear? 

Fatuer: Yes, where is everybody? 

Moruenr: In here. Come in and join us. 
Did you eat in town? 

Fatuer (Entering with evening paper 
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and brief case. He has removed his coat 
and hat, but he is rumpled and dusty. 
One cheek is scratched and smudged. 
His hair is mussed): Yes, I had a bite 
at the drug store. Hello, everybody. 

Au: Greetings. Hello. Hy’a, Pop, etc. 

FatHER (On seeing Tim’s bandages): 
Good gravy! What’s wrong with you? 
Were you in an accident? 

Trupy: Not yet, Daddy. It’s just my 
First Aid. Look, see, I’ve given him 
arm and leg bandages and the masked- 
rider-effect is for burns and scalds. 

Fatuer: That’s a fine, cheerful sight to 
confront a tired business man, I must 
say. 

HELEN: Well, you look a bit mussed up 
yourself, if you ask me. Your face 
looks as if somebody stepped on it. 

Moruer (Alarmed): Why, James, you 
do look upset. What happened? 

Trupy (Eagerly): Let me put a com- 
press on that cheek, Daddy. I know 
exactly how it’s done. 

Fatuer: There’s nothing wrong with 
me, and don’t come near me with a 
compress, if you know what’s good 
for you. I just had a tumble from my 
bike, that’s all. 

Tim: Ho, ho! It threw you, did it? I 
always knew that old bike had a lot 
of vim and go in her. Maybe you 
better stop feeding her vitamines. 

Hewen: Never you mind, Daddy. Any- 
body can fall off a bicycle. How about 
a nice piece of cake? I baked it my- 
self and it’s simply divine. 

Fatuer: O.K., daughter. That will just 
hit the spot. What kind is it? 

Heten: It’s called Bombshell Delight. 

Moruer: One of those new wartime 
recipes Helen learned at nutrition 
class, 


FatHeEr: Don’t bother. I’m not hungry. 

Heten: But, Daddy, it’s wonderful. 
It’s eggless, butterless and milkless 
and instead of flour, you use. . . 

Trupy: Let me guess! Some nice fresh 
feathers out of an old sofa cushion. 

Fatuer: No doubt. It’s probably flour- 
less, sodaless, baking-powder-less, 
and tasteless. Two cups of sawdust 
and a dash of T.N.T. 

Hewen: Oh, Daddy, you’re never will- 
ing to try anything patriotic. 

Fatuer: I’m not, eh? Well, I don’t call 
it unpatriotic to protect my stomach. 

Heten: You always wanted me to 
learn to cook. 

Fatuer: And [ still do. But I’d prefer 
you’d learn to make a cake that 
tastes like a cake instead of a hair- 
mattress. 

HE.EN: But this is delicious. Honestly. 
Come on, Daddy, just take a teensy- 
weensy piece. 

Fatuer: All right, chicken. To please 
you, I’d eat a sausage made out of 
an old inner tube. Better bring me a 
glass of milk to wash it down, but 
remember I want the real thing — 
out of a real cow. 

Moruer (As HELEN leaves the room): 
Now, James dear, try to relax. You 
must have had a hard day. 

Fatuer: And while I’m relaxing, I’d en- 
joy a glimpse of my only son without 
thet winding sheet on his head and 
with his arm and legs uncovered. 

Trupy: O.K. Dad. I'll have them off 
in a jiffy. Golly, I wish something 
drastic would happen around here 
to convince you people that First 
Aid is a wonderful thing. (Unwinds 
Tm.) 

Moruer: By the way, James, someone 
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called you on the phone just before 
you came in. 

Farner: That so? Who was it? 

Moruer: Some man who wouldn’t 
give his name and Helen said it 
wasn’t anybody we know. 

Trupy: He no spoke-da-Eengleesh. 

Fatuer: You mean he talked with an 
accent? (Displays interest.) 

Trupy: That’s right. 

Fatuer: What kind? Did she say what 
kind of accent? 

Moruer: Not exactly. She said he had 
a deep, growly voice and spoke in a 
harsh, guttural tone. 

FaTHER (Jumping up): How long ago 
was that call? 

Moruer: Just a few minutes ago. Why? 

Hewten (Offstage): Hey, Daddy, you 
left the back door wide open. What 
do you think this is, a barn? 

Farner: The back door — open? Why, 
I’m sureI . . . (Loud piercing scream 
from HELEN offstage. All the lights go 
off. Everyone on stage screams. In the 
darkness, Mr. Perper thrusts his 
brief case, which has been on the table, 
under the cushion of his chair. The 
beam of a flashlight plays over the 
room and a voice says: “ Efferybody 
stand where you are. Don’t move, 
please.”” The words are spoken in a 
heavy German accent. (To HEuEN) 
“You, Mees, walk straight ahead and 
turn on the light in the room.” In the 
beam of light HELEN is seen walking 
in front of a man wearing a mask. He 
is directing her movements and keeping 
her under control by a pistol which he 
keeps trained on her. As she turns on 
the light above the desk, nobody but 
Trupy notices that Tr is missing. 


sofa and is crouched behind it. She 
starts to call attention to his disap- 
pearance, but changes her mind. As 
the lights flash on the STRANGER 
speaks.) 

SrrRANGER: That ees fine. Now, no- 
body move, please. My beesness ees 
wis Herr Pepper only. Eet concerns 
no one else, so long as no one else 
eenterferes. 

Moruer: James, who is this person? 

Heten (Sobbing): Oh, Mother, he 
jumped out at me from behind the 
dining room curtains. He’s a burglar. 

STRANGER: Mees Pepper ees mees- 
taken. I am not a burglar. I will 
desturb nothing of your valuables. 
My beesness ees wis Herr Pepper 
only. 

Fatuer: What do you want? 

SrraNcerR: You know what I want. 
Hand it ofer, please . . . before your 
wife and children see a great un- 
pleasantness. 

Fatuer: I don’t get you. And I’m not 
afraid of you. 

SrraNGER: No? You may have the 
chance to prove your courage later. 
But now, the brief case, if you please. 

Fatuer: My brief case? What could 
you possibly want with that? 

SrraNGER: Shall we say it is a ribbon 
pattern that I desire? 

Trupy: Daddy, who is this man? 

SrranGer: Herr Pepper does not know 
my name, but mine beesness he 
understands. The brief case, eef you 
will be so kind. 

Moruer: But, James, you never bring 
your brief case home with you. This 
gentleman should have made you an 
office visit. 


He has climbed over the back of the Srrancer: Ve do not need suggestions 





from the ladies. Eef eet vill conwince 
you, Frau Pepper, I am in a posetion 
to know that these night your hus- 
band have brot wis heem home the 
brief case. Eet ees in these house and 
een these room. 

Heten: You, you, thug! You bandit! 
How dare you break in here and 
threaten us? 

SrrRANGER: Neither your bad menners 
nor your questions vill help your 
Father. The brief case. I must have 
it and my patience ees not long. 

FatHerR: What makes you so sure that 
the case is in the house? My wife 
has told you that I always leave it 
at the office. 

STRANGER: But not these evening. My 
partner — how do you say? — my 
co-worker, did he not pay you a 
small veesit these evening as you 
rode home on the bicycle? But you 
were so rough wis heem, he had to 
call on me to feenish his work 
myself. 

Hexen: Daddy, were you attacked? 

Trupy: I knew you couldn’t fall off 
that bicycle. Somebody pushed you. 

Moruer: James, were you in a fight? 

FatuHeER: Please, all of you, this is no 
time for questions. But if you must 
know, someone did attack me to- 
night on the way home. Whoever it 
was tried to take my brief case, but 
that doesn’t matter now. 

STRANGER: Quite right. Eet does not 
matter now. Nothing matters now 
except the brief case. 

Trupy: For heaven’s sake, give him the 
old brief case, Daddy, it’s practically 
worn out anyhow. 

Faruer: But you do not understand. 
It is not the case this fellow wants. 


It is what is inside. 

Moruer: And what on earth is inside 
that could stir up such a rumpus and 
bring this murderer upon us. 

SrrRaNGER: Frau Pepper, please, your 
words are geeving me beeg ideas. 

Fatuer: There’s no use bluffing. You 
might as well know I don’t intend 
giving you the brief case. If you want 
it, you'll have to take it yourself. 

STRANGER: Obviously I cannot search 
these room the while I must keep you 
covered wis these one small gun. But 
I warn you, there are ways to force 
you, Herr Pepper, unpleasant ways. 

FatuHer: You'll have to do your worst 
then, Mister. The brief case is not 
for you or for anyone else in your 
Nazi outfit. 

Trupy: Nazi? Hey, you, are you really 
a Nazi? 

STRANGER: My politics do not concern 
you. You American children have 
many lessons to learn and soon ve 
vill teach you— how you say? — 
plenty. Meanwhile — the brief case? 

Moruer (In a businesslike way): Now 
look here, my good man, my husband 
has told you he won’t give you the 
case, so that’s that. When James 
puts his foot down, he won’t budge. 

SrraNGeER: Nefair fear, Frau Pepper, 
ve vill budge heem. Now leesten, all 
of you. I have been most patient. 
Now I stop using words of persuasion. 
These gun ees loaded. Herr Pepper, 
you are a family man. You luff your 
wife and children. Very well. (With 
one sweep of his arm, he grabs Trupy, 
and by twisting her wrist forces her to 
the sofa beside him. He holds her with 
one hand and places the pistol at her 
head.) 





Trupy (Struggling as much as she can): 
You let me go. Ouch! Ouch! You’re 
hurting me. Ooooh! You let me go! 
Help! Help! 

SrrRaNGER (As Moruer starts toward 
the sofa): One more step, Frau 
Pepper, and I will live up to the name 
you called me — murderer! 

Trupy (Really frightened): Oh, Daddy, 
Daddy, make him let go of me. He’s 
hurting me. 

Fatuer: Try to be quiet, Trudy. Sit 
still, if you can. He won’t hurt you. 
SrranceEr: He speaks the truth. I vill 
not hurt you. A bullet through the 
head is painless. (Trupy screams and 

then falls to sobbing.) 

Morner: You monster! Oh, James, 
James, what can we do? What can 
we do? (Moruer falls into chair and 
begins to cry. HELEN tries to comfort 
her. Mr. Perper stares dazedly at the 
STRANGER holding Trupy prisoner on 
the sofa.) 

SrraNGeR: Have you a watch, Herr 
Pepper? 

Fatuer: Yes. 

Srrancer: Then look at the hands. 
When five minutes are up, I vill pull 
these trigger — unless, of course, I 
have the brief case. 

Trupy: Oh, Daddy, he means it. He 
means it. Make him let me go. 

STRANGER: Quite right, young lady. 
And your father knows I mean eet. 
But you vill not die. I know fathers 
too well. 

Heten: Oh, Daddy, Daddy, give him 
the case. We can’t just stand here 
and watch him actually — 

Moruer: James, do something. Give it 
to him. Do anything he wants... . 
quickly. 


Fatuer: You don’t understand. I can’t 
give it to him. The case contains 
important plans — government plans. 
He wants them for the enemy. I 
can’t. I can’t. 

Heten: What would you be doing with 
government plans? 

Fatuer: It’s about the factory and the 
war. 

Moruer: But James — a ribbon fac- 
tory isn’t important to the enemy. 
Fatuer: I can’t explain now. But I 
can’t hand over the brief case . . 

no matter what happens. 

Trupy (In terror): Daddy, you aren’t 
going to let him kill me? 

FatueEr: No, no, I’m not, Trudy. I’m 
not. There must be some way. 

STRANGER: Only one way, Herr Pepper. 
Where have you hidden that brief 
case? 

Fatuer: I can’t tell you. I can’t. I 
can’t. 

Srrancer: A bullet hole in a child’s 
head . . . it ees an ugly sight. You 
will nefair forget eet. 

Moruer: James, James, I can’t stand 
it. Trudy, she’s our baby. 

Fatuer: You swine, you rotten, dirty 
swine! I can’t stand it either. No one 
could. (Pulls brief case from under 
cushion on chair.) Here it is. Take it 
and take your hands off that child. 

SrrancerR: Aha! You are becoming 
more fatherly, I see. Now open eet. 
(FATHER opens case.) Now hold up the 
papers — one by one. I must make 
sure I am not deceived. I have seen 
the papers once — I vill know them. 
No tricks, now, eef you please. 
(During this last speech, Tim, who has 
taken refuge behind the sofa, slowly 
rises to view. In his hand he has the 





triangular bandage which had been 
tied around his head. He is aiming for 
the head vj the SrranceEr. If anyone 
sees him, there is no sign. The 
STRANGER and Trupy have their backs 
to him. Mr. Pepper stalls for time.) 

Farner: There will be no tricks, on my 
part. But how am I to be sure that 
you will clear out and leave us all 
unharmed? 

STRANGER: I suppose my word would 
be of no importance to you. There — 
there — that is enough. I am sure 
they are the papers I want. Bring 
them to me. I vill release the girl 
when you lay them here beside me. 
(By this time Tim is almost ready to 
sling the bandage over the StRANGER’S 
head.) 

Trupy: Oh, Daddy, hurry, please. 

Moruer: Oh, James, I knew you'd 
save her. 

Fatuer: I guess any father would do 
the same, but you — you unspeak- 
able wretch, your methods may not 
always be so successful. 

StRaANGER* Allow me to be the judge of 
— (His words are choked off as Tim 
throws the bandage over his head and 
pulls it tight. The StRANGER flings up 
his arm to guard his head thereby re- 
leasing Trupy and diverting his aim 
with the gun. Mr. Pepper rushes on 
him and grabs the gun out of his hand. 
Tim pommels him from the rear.) 

Trupy (Running to her Moruer): 
Mother! Mother! Mother! 

Motuer and HeEiLen (Fussing over 
Trupy): Oh, you darling, are you 
sure you’re not hurt? 

Fatuer: You forgot something that 
time, Stranger. You forgot to reckon 
with that completely unknown quan- 


tity — the American Boy. 

STRANGER (From under bandage): Glub 
— glub, etc. (Which might be inter- 
preted to mean — “ You let me go.’’) 

Tm: I’ve got enough bandages left, 
Pop, to bind him hand and foot. 

Fatuer: I'll do the holding and you do 
the tying. Your Boy Scout knots 
should do the trick. 

Tm: Boy, oh boy, oh boy! A real Nazi 
on our good sofa! We'll have to air it 
for six months! (They have the 
STRANGER stretched out on the sofa and 
are doing a first-rate job of tying him 
up.) 

Fatuer: Well, Tim, I guess you’re the 
hero of the hour. 

Trupy (Brokenly): He saved my life. 
He honestly did. 

Fatuer: To say nothing of your dad’s 
honor and the government papers. 
Tim: Say, I think Trudy should have a 
chance to work out on this patient. 

Let’s leave one knot for her to tie. 

Trupy (Shuddering): No, no, I don’t 
want to touch him. 

Moruer: And you don’t have to, 
Honey. Keep away from him! 

Fatuer: Well don’t you think it’s high 
time somebody called the police? Or 
do you want to have this fellow as 
our guest for the night? 

Heven: Heaven forbid. [ll call them 
myself. (Runs to phone.) Police Head- 
quarters? Send a police car right 
away to 225 Happy Highland Road. 
Yes, yes, please . . . and do hurry. 
We've caught a Nazi spy. Yes, 
honest we have. He tried to — Oh, 
all right, but please hurry. Thank 
you. (Hangs up.) They'll be out in a 
few minutes. Oh, my goodness, I feel 
faint! 





Tim: Can you beat that? She feels faint. 
Trudy’s the one who has a right to do 
the fainting. 

Trupy (Master of the situation) : Quick, 
Helen, sit right here and put your 
head down between your knees. 
(Pushing HevEn’s head down.) That’s 
the best way to prevent fainting. 

Heten: Ouch! Stop it! You’re mussing 
my hair. 

Tim: What are we going to do with this 
lug, Pop? 

Fatuer: Leave him where he is till the 
police arrive. They'll attend to him. 

Moruer: But James, what is all this 
mystery about the brief case and the 
war department and the factory and 
the government? 

Fatuer: You see, the ribbon factory is 
only in the front part of the building. 
We've torn out all the machinery 
from the rear of the shop and installed 
a sort of laboratory. 

Moruer: A laboratory? 

Fatuer: Yes, Mr. Dupree and I got 
the idea sometime ago of setting up 
a small experimental laboratory. 
Dupree secured the services of Dr. 
Zuroski, the exiled chemist, to direct 
us and we've just finished working 
out a new formula for snythetic 
rubber. That is what this fellow was 
after. 

Tim: Willikins! This is too much for my 
feeble brain! From ribbon to rubber! 
Gosh, Pop, you’re like the Wizard 
of Oz only more of a whiz! 

Trupy: Sort of a Thomas Edison, if 
you ask me, or a Henry Ford. 

Moruer: Nonsense! Your father is just 
himself. Timothy Harding Pepper, 
the smartest man in seventeen states. 


Tim: And the best guy to keep a secret. 

Trupy: And the dearest Daddy in the 
world. 

Heven: And a real patriot too. Dad, 
you’re worth a million of those big 
talkers. You really get things done. 

FatuHer (Modestly): Oh, I don’t know. 

Mortuer: Well, I do, and I told you so 
all along, children. Your Father is 
an A Number One American, and 
when better patriots are made, I’d 
just like to see them. 

Tim (Calling attention to the prisoner’s 
efforts to free himself): Hey, you there! 
No tricks. .Quick, everybody, don’t 
let this guy escape. (Hurls himself on 
the prisoner.) 


_Trupy: I’m not afraid of him now, 
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Tim. Let me at him. I'll give him 
some real First Aid — an example of 
Artificial Perspiration. (Sound of 
siren.) 

Fatuer: No need for that. Let’s leave 
the rough stuff for the strong arm of 
the law. As for me, I’m ready for a 
good big slice of that Bombshell 
Delight Helen was going to get for 
me a while ago, and a gallon of milk 
to go with it. 

Tim: Not till we see this guy loaded 
right onto the Black Maria. Here 
they come, Pop. I'll open the door. 
(Runs to door.) 

Moruer (Walking to curtain line): And 
I’ll just close these curtains so no idle 
curiosity-seekers will have the satis- 
faction of seeing the patrol-wagon 
drive up to this house. (Curtains be- 
gin to close.) I think the Peppers have 
put on enough show for one night! 


THE END 











Characters 


JOAN. 

Mme. Isasex p’Arc, her mother. 
PIERRE 

Remi her three brothers. 
E.LI£ 


HENRI. 

Jacques p’Arc, her father. 
Dvuranp Laxart, her uncle. 
Mme. Laxart, her aunt. 


ScENnE I 


Sertine: The outside of the cottage of 
Jacques and Isabel d’Arc in the little 
village of Domremy, in eastern France 
in the year 1423. 

At Rise: Joan, their daughter, a girl of 
13, is sitting on the step, sewing. She 
is a strong, sturdy peasant girl. 
Through the window her mother can 
be seen at various household tasks. 
They talk through the window. Joan 
is speaking quietly to herself, evidently 
trying to memorize something. Her 
mother is humming softly. Joan puts 
down her sewing and looks up as 
though vainly trying to bring some 
words to her lips. 

Joan: Mother. 

IsaBEL: What is it? 

Joan: How does it go after “Ave 
Maria, stella... ? 

IsaBEL: Dei Alma Mater, atque semper 
virgo. 

Joan (Thoughtfully): It’s beautiful, 
isn’t it? Maria! Why didn’t you name 
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me Maria, Mother? 

IsaBEL: Foolish child, because we named 
you Joan, and a good name it is. 

Joan: Yes, perhaps it is, but — Saint 
Maria (Mouths it deliciously) — Saint 
Joan. No. That doesn’t sound nearly 
as nice. Saint Marguerite — Saint 
Catherine — yes — they’re nice too 
— but not Saint Joan. 

IsaBEL: You think too much about the 
saints, Joan. Why don’t you play 
with the other children more? 

Joan: I don’t know, Mother. It makes 
me so happy to think of the saints. 
They’re so strong and pure, and I 
know they love France. 

IsaBeL: France needs more than love 
just now. I wish the holy saints 
would (Crosses herself) come to earth 
and bring a little peace to us, and 
drive out these English dogs. 

Joan: Perhaps they will, Mother. I 
pray every day that our king will be 
crowned and rule all French people. 

IsaBEL: What good is our king if he 
hides himself away and never comes 
out and fights. And then, he’s not a 
real king even — just the king’s son, 
the Dauphin. 

Joan: That’s enough, Mother. The 
crown is really his. 

IsaBeL: How do you know so much 
about it? You can’t read. 

Joan: Oh, Mother, I talk to those who 
know — those who have been near 
him — those who fight for him. They 

















































































































































































say that if he would let himself be 
crowned, all of France would fight 
with him. 

IsaBEL: Mayhap they would, but more 
like they wouldn’t. 

Joan: That’s not true, Mother. I talked 
to Andre today and — 

IsaBEL: Andre — Andre — who’s that? 
I can’t keep track of all these soldiers 
you talk to. 

Joan: He fought at Rouen, Crecy, 
Formigny and... 

IsaBEL: And lost all the battles! What 
is the use of that? 

Joan: But, Mother, he said that the 
French were so brave, and they fight 
so much better than the English. 

IsaBEL: I say again — what’s the use? 

Joan: They only need a leader, some- 
one to — to urge them on. 

IsaBEL: Oh, my child, wait until you 
grow up before you discuss things 
you know nothing about. If this — 
if that— always something — but 
never victory. (JOAN turns to her sew- 
ing again.) Where are your brothers? 

Joan: They’re over at Maxey. Let me 
hang the clothes. (Joan rises and 
starts for the house.) 

IsaBEL (Meets her half way with a basket 
of clothes): Go and hang these up to 
dry. Over at Maxey, indeed. Fight- 
ing, I suppose. 

Joan (Taking the basket): But the chil- 
dren of Maxey hate the king, Mother. 

IsaBEL: What good can they do—a 
lot of boys hurting each other? I have 
to keep them in clothes. I have 
something else to do besides sewing 
them up every day. They should 
leave fighting to their elders. 

Joan: Yes, Mother. (Joan goes out 
around the corner of the house. Her 


mother goes in and disappears. Three 
very dirty Boys appear, brushing 
themselves off and trying to wipe away 
the marks of a recent battle.) 

Prerre (The oldest): Now we have to 
pay for the fight, Remi. In with you 
and wash up. We’re lucky there’s no 
one around. 

Remi: Mon Dieu, but we fixed those 
pigs of Burgundians this time. 

Euie: They’ll never dare to come over 
to Domremy again. Did you see the 
bloody nose I gave that Mansart 
boy? He’ll never forget that. Where’s 
sister Joan? 

Pierre: Probably praying as usual. 
Come on. In with you. (They all rush 
into the house. JoAN comes quietly 
around the corner with the empty 
basket, walks slowly towards the house 
in deep thought. As she nears the steps 
she stops as though she heard some- 
thing. She listens. Turns and looks up, 
moving stage left as though drawn by 
some unseen power. As she nears the 
side of the stage her face is lighted up. 
She stands transfixed, with her hands 
folded on her breast. The light comes up 
full. A voice is heard.) 

Voice: Joan — Joan. (Joan moves for- 
ward a step and falls on her knees. 
She is still looking up.) Joan, hold 
fast to the Faith and be a good girl. 
You and you alone must release your 
king and place the crown of all of 
France upon his head. Thus will 
France be freed of those who would 
trample on her fair fields. Be strong. 
Be guided by us at all times. Have 
faith, Joan, have faith. (The light 
slowly fades, and Joan bows her head. 
Henri enters from stage right, sees 
Joan, stops a moment and then ap- 
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proaches and gently raises her to her 
feet.) 

Henri: Joan! Why, what’s the matter? 
You look so strange. (JOAN turns her 
head towards him.) 

Joan: Henri. 

Henri: Yes, Joan. 

Joan: Henri — you and I — my father. 

Henri: I know, Joan. He has prom- 
ised that we shall be married some- 
day. I’m not good for much, Joan, 
but I can work hard, and . . . 

Joan: Oh, Henri. That’s not what I 
mean — not what I’m trying to say. 
Henri, I can never. . . 

HeEnrI: Joan, you must. 

Joan: Nor anyone, Henri. Please don’t 
ask me. I — there are other things I 
must do. 

Henri: But your father promised, Joan 
— and your mother. 

Joan: They can’t promise for me, Henri. 

Henri: Joan, you must. 

Joan: Don’t keep saying that, Henri. 
I tell you there are other things I 
must do. 

Henri: What? 

Joan: I— well —I might have to go 
away from here. 

Henri: Your mother and father would 
never allow that. You’re too useful 
around here. No, that won’t do. 

Joan: I should like to go to France. 

Henri: You mean where the fighting is? 

Joan: Yes. 

Henn: Oh, so it’s some soldier that you 
like better than me. Wait till I tell 
your father. 

Joan (Quietly): No, Henri. 

Henri: Of course you’d deny it, but I 
know how it is, and I'll see that you 
don’t go. 

Joan: You couldn’t stop me, Henri. 
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No one could. 

Henri: I'll have the law on you. That'll 
make you give up this silly idea. You 
marry a soldier. 

Joan: I didn’t say that, Henri. 

Henri: But that’s what you mean. I 
know it is. 

Joan (Quietly as before): No, Henri. 

Henna: Joan, for the last time, will you 
give up this silly idea about this 
soldier, or shall I go right in now 
and tell your father. 

Joan: You can, of course, do what you 
please, but if you love me, you'll do 
nothing — and there is no soldier. 

Henri: I love you — that’s why I am 
going to do it. 

Joan: All right, Henri. I can say no 
other than what I have said. (HENRI 
turns away, looks back once in inde- 
cision, and hurries into the house. 
Joan stands for a minute, her head in 
her hands. Then she turns to stage left, 
drops on her knees, and raises her face 
to a light which has just begun to glow.) 
Saint Marguerite and Saint Cath- 
erine. What you command I shall do. 


SLOW CURTAIN 


+ . a 
Scene II 


Time: Siz years later. 

Sertine: The interior of the d’ Arc house. 

Art Rise: Jacques is sitting at the table, 
obviously pondering a problem. IsaBEL 
is preparing a meal at the fire. 

IsABEL: Jacques, you must do some- 
thing. (There is no response.) Well, 
if you can’t do something, you might 
at least say something. I’ve talked to 
the girl. I’ve talked to the priest. 
I’ve talked to everyone in town. I’ve 
even talked to that rascal of a Bur- 




































































































































































































































gundian, Carlos. They don’t any of 
them help me; and Carlos — why he 
actually laughed at me — the swine. 
(Jacques shifts his position as if to 
avoid an attack. IsaBnEL comes to the 
table and puts down a bowl of food 
irritably.) Well? 

Jacques: You didn’t really think that 
Carlos, a man who hates our king 
and everything that Joan loves 
would help you? 

IsaBEL: I happened to meet him in the 
street and... 

Jacques: I see. He was the only one 
you hadn’t spoken to, eh? Do you 
know what Joan said to him the other 
day? 

IsaBEL: No. 

Jacques: She told him to his face that 
she wished he was dead. That’s a 
nice thing for a young girl to say. 

IsABEL: She’s been saying so many 
queer things for the past five years 
that I can’t keep track of them. Only 
this morning, when he passed by the 
gate I heard her call out to him, 
“Gossip, if you weren’t a Burgund- 
ian, I could tell you something.” Why, 
she’s got all the young girls for miles 
around thinking strange things. 

Jacques: What do you mean? 

IsaBEL: She has started the rumor that 
somewhere between Columbey and 
Vaucouleurs there is a maid that will 
set a crown on the king’s head. They 
all think they are going to be asked 
to Bourges at the king’s special re- 
quest. Their mothers are all blaming 
us. 

Jacques: I don’t care what she says. 
It’s what she may do that is worrying 
me. Suppose she goes off to the wars 
with this soldier. 


IsaBeL: Oh, that’s only what Henri 
keeps saying, and he’d believe any- 
thing. 

Jacques: Well, maybe, but did I think 
such a thing would be, I would drown 
her with my own hands. 

IsaBEL: Jacques! 

Jacques: Go off with a soldier! Mon 
Dieu — never did I hear of such a 
thing. She must marry Henri. If she 
doesn’t I... (IsaBex interrupts 
with a great waving of hands as JoAN 
appears from the upstage door. JOAN 
walks slowly and thoughtfully. She 
crosses to the window stage right and 
stands for a moment with the sun 
streaming on her face, then turns, 
glances at her father and mother and 
sits in chair at the opposite end of the 
table from her father.) 

Joan: The baby calf is better, Father. 
I think he should be all right soon. 
Jacques (After a pause and almost as 
though he hadn’t heard her): Joan, 
your Uncle Durand is coming up 

from Vaucouleurs today. 

Joan: Yes, Father. 

Jacques: I want him to talk to you. 

IsaBEL: And I hope he talks some sense 
into you. You must give up all this 
silly talk about going to the wars. 
You must marry Henri and settle 
down here where you belong. 

Jacques (As though following up an 
advantage): And stop wishing people 
were dead and stirring up all the 
children from here to Columbey. 

Joan: I only speak the truth, Father. 

Jacques: The truth, the truth! The 
truth is that I am going to make you 
marry Henri. I am going to Toul 
tomorrow. You can’t break a promise. 

Joan: I made no promise. 
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Jacques: Don’t answer me back. I 


promised for you. That is enough. 
(As Jacques makes this last remark, 
the door stage left opens and a tall, 
kindly man stands for a moment listen- 
ing. IsaBEL sees him first. It is Dur- 
AND LaxartT, JOAN’s uncle.) 

Laxart: Come, come brother Jacques, 
those are sharp words. 

Jacques: Oh, it’s you — come in, come 
in. (DuRaAND closes the door gently, 
nods to IsaBEL, speaks to Joan and 
finally sits in a chair up stage of the 
table between IsaBEx, who is standing, 
and Jacques, who is eating out of a 
bowl.) 

Laxart: Good morning, Isabel. Good 
morning, Joan. It seems to me that 
you need a friend. 

Joan: I have friends, Uncle. 

Laxart: Of course, of course — your 
mother and father and all the village, 
and they only want you to do the 
right thing. 

Joan: No, Uncle, my friends are not of 
this village nor of this house. 

IsaBEL: You see, Uncle. That’s the way 
she talks all the time. Why, just the 
other day she said .. . 

Laxart (Interrupting): Yes, yes, I can 
guess. Leave the child with me. We 
can have a little chat. Three big peo- 
ple and only one little one. Tch, tch, 
that is too many. 

Jacques (Slams his spoon in the bowl 
and gets up): Well, good luck be with 
you, but I leave for Toul tomorrow, 
if you don’t make her talk sense. 
Come along, Isabel. (They leave with 
backward glances of distrust. DURAND 
sits quietly for a moment, then draws 
his chair nearer the table, leaning 
across it towards Joan. She sits al- 
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most motionless.) 

Laxart: Your father tells me that the 
new calf has been very sick. How is 
he today? 

Joan (Enthusiastically, now that she 
seems to be with a friend): Oh, so 
much better. He looked so gratefully 
when I held his poor head in my lap. 

Laxart: You are kind, Joan. 

Joan: Why not? I wish I could help the 
poor suffering people of France. It is 
little enough to help a poor sick calf. 

Laxart: You are young for such ideas, 
Joan. God will help them in his own 
time. 

Joan: And will he not choose someone 
on earth to be his champion? 

Laxart: A second Christ, mean you? 

Joan: Or a humble maid. 

Laxart: Mayhap, but you shouldn’t 
spread such rumors. Some take them 
for the truth. 

Joan: And why not, Uncle. They are 
the truth. (Something in the assured 
way she says it makes Laxart start. 
He ponders for a moment before his 
next line.) 

LaxarT: You say that as if you meant 
it, Joan. Tell me, what makes you so 
sure of all these things? 

Joan: I cannot tell you, Uncle Durand. 

Laxart: Joan, I am helpless to be any 
aid to you if you tell me nothing. 
Cannot you confide in me? 

Joan (Thoughtfully): Do you believe 
that God ever speaks to his people 
through the blessed saints? 

Laxart: Well, believe is a strong word. 
I have heard tell of it. 

Joan: I believe it, Uncle Durand, and 

— that — is what makes me so sure 

I am telling the truth. (Laxarr 

pushes back his chair and rises.) 
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Laxart: Joan, Joan, what are you try- 
ing to say? 

Joan: Only that I have been brought 
up to believe the blessed ones who 
are God’s saints. 

Laxart: Yes, yes, perhaps, but do you 
mean that— Oh, Joan, be careful 
what you say. 

Joan: Uncle Durand, I tell you only 
the truth when I say that the blessed 
saints have spoken to me. (LAXART 
crosses himself, hurries around the left 
end of the table, seats himself on the 
edge near JOAN, takes her hand in his 
and looks steadily into her eyes.) 

Laxart: Yes — yes —I see it. There 
is something in your look that is 
stronger than words, but your father 
(Shakes his head) believes only in 
words. He cannot see beyond them. 

Joan: Oh, Uncle Durand, help me. 

Laxart (Gets up and walks to the win- 
dow where the sunlight strikes his face 
as it did Joan’s): Of course, child, 
but how? Tell me more — tell me 
everything you feel you should. I 
will keep your secret. 

Joan: I heard them first here in this 
garden. Then they were but voices. 
They told me to be a good girl and 
hold always to the faith. Then I saw 
them — yes, Uncle, with my own 
eyes when I was tending our flock on 
the hillside. They came with a great 
host of angels. Saint Marguerite and 
Saint Catherine spoke to me again. 
I am to go to Vaucouleurs, to a cer- 
tain Robert de Baudricourt, a man 
who also loves the true king. He will 
send me to Chinon, where is the 
Dauphin. Him I must persuade to 
proceed to Rheims to receive the 
crown at my hands. 


Laxart (Bewildered): Joan, my little 
niece. God’s ways are indeed myste- 
rious. Vaucouleurs, eh? My village of 
Petit Burey is not far from there. 

Joan (Quickly): I could go with you. 

Laxart: Hum — yes — perhaps. 

Joan: Oh, yes, yes, Uncle Durand. Say 
yes. 

Laxart: The thought did cross my 
mind, but no, no, ’tis not right. 

Joan: And why not? 

Laxart: I cannot take you away from 
your home. Your mother and father 
need you. 

Joan (Almost as though speaking to a 
litile child): Not as much, Uncle 
Durand, as others need me. 

Laxart: And besides, it would not 
really help. 

Joan: I should be near Vaucouleurs and 
the Sire de Baudricourt. 

Laxart (Pondering): True. 

Joan: Uncle, you will do it? 

Laxart: My wife is ill. She needs 
someone to help about the house. 
Perhaps you .. . 

Joan: Yes, yes, Uncle. You could then 
help me to see the Sire de Baudri- 
court. Father need never know. 

Laxant: It is dangerous to cross such a 
man as your father, Joan. 

Joan: It is God’s will. There can be no 
danger. 

LaxartT: It shall be done, my child. 
(He kisses her forehead, and then goes 
to the upstage door.) Isabel, Jacques! 
(Laxart returns to behind the table, 
where he began his interview with 
Joan. IsaBeL and Jacques enter 
down left.) My dear brother and sis- 
ter, the child is difficult. It will take 
time. My wife who, you know, is ill, 
has need of someone to help about 
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the house. I should like to take the 
child with me to Petit Burey. Per- 
haps there I can talk some sense into 
her, or mayhap my wife will have a 
word of wisdom to offer. What say 
you? 

Jacques: "Tis all one if she leaves these 
foolish ways. Take her and do what 
you can. 

Laxart (With feigned severity): Go, 
child, and make yourself ready. We 
leave at once. I have been gone too 
long already from my wife. (Joan 
leaves.) 

IsaBEL: Have you a plan, brother 
Durand? 

Laxanrt: I have, indeed. ’Tis not at all 
clear as yet, but — well — there are 
thoughts stirring in this old head of 
mine. (JOAN enters with a bundle, and 
a shawl over her head.) 

IsaBEL (Checking the contents of the 
bundle): Do as your uncle tells you, 
and let us hear only good of you. 

Joan (As she and her uncle reach the 
door): Have no fear, Mother, you will 
hear report of naught of which you 
need be ashamed. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 
Scene III 


Time: A week later. 

SetTinG: The interior of the bedroom of 
the house of DurAND Laxart in Petit 
Burey. 

At Rise: On the bed is lying Mme. Lax- 
ART, and in the chair beside her sits 
JOAN, sewing. 

Me. L.: Did you never learn to read, 
child? 

Joan: No, Aunt Julie. It was never 
thought I needed it. 
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Me. L.: ’Tis a pity. You could read to 
me instead of that eternal sewing. 
Mix me my sirup, ‘tis time. (JOAN 
gets up, goes to the washbasin, pours 
something from a bottle, adds water, 
and turns and gives it to the sick woman. 
She then goes to the window and looks 
eagerly out. Mme. L. takes her time 
with the medicine and then calls rather 
impatiently for Joan): Come, child, 
stop staring down the road for your 
uncle and take this empty glass. You 
are here to help me. (JOAN approaches 
the bed, takes the glass and returns it 
to the washstand. Then she comes 
around to the chair near the window.) 

Joan: But will he never come back? 
Time is passing. 

Mme. L.: Time will go on passing 
child, and neither you nor I nor any- 
one can stop it. Your uncle has gone 
on this errand because he loves you. 
Nothing can come of it. You don’t 
imagine that such a great man as 
the Sire de Baudricourt will listen to 
such a ridiculous story. Your uncle 
may believe what he likes, but as for 
me — well, you'll see that I am right, 
and then you can return home and be 
a comfort to your mother and father 
as you should do. 

Joan: Aunt Julie (There is a sudden 
firmness in Joan’s voice.) Uncle 
Durand must not fail. But if he does 
fail — I shall go alone. 

Mme. L.: Don’t talk nonsense! Of 
course he’ll fail. I don’t know all 
you've told him, but you have made 
him as mad as yourself. When he 
gets through with this, mayhap he’ll 
stay at home. (Joan has been looking 
out of the window, and at the end of 
this speech she springs to her feet.) 
































Joan: He’s coming, Aunt Julie. It 
must be good news — it must be. 

Mme. L.: Good news, eh? Well, that all 
depends upon what you think is 
good. Go and open the door for him. 
(JOAN runs out the door. She can be 
heard greeting her uncle, but there is no 
reply Laxart enters walking very 
slowly, tosses his hat on the chair and 
stands looking first at one and then 
at the other.) 

LaxartT: Tis no use, Joan. It was hard 
enough to see him at all, and when 
I did, he listened to everything — 
smiling all the time. Then he sent me 
home. He did give me a glass of wine. 

Joan: But did he say nothing? 

Laxart: Not much, child. He said that 
the best advice he could give me 
was to go home and... . 

Joan: Yes, yes, go on, and — what? 

Laxart (Helplessly looking at the two 
women): — and box my niece’s ears. 

Mme. L.: Thank heaven for that. Well, 
Joan, I told you this would be the 
case. 

Joan: Yes, Aunt Julie, you did. And I 
said that if Uncle Durand did not 
succeed, I would go alone. (LAxarT 
starts.) 

Mme. L.: I have sent for your mother 
and father. They should be here to- 
morrow. Let’s not have any more 
nonsense. 

Joan (Continuing as though she had 
heard nothing): So I shall go alone. 
(She moves toward the door. Mur. L. 
rises in bed and motions to her husband 
with an exclamation, “Stop her, 
Durand!” Laxart simply stands 
shaking his head as the curtain falls.) 


Scene IV 

SettinG: The same, a week later. 

At Rise: Mme. L. is propped up in 
bed. Me. v’Arc is in the downstage 
left chair. She is reading a letter. 

Moe. p’Arc (Reading) : — and we have 
searched the town, but can nowhere 
find trace of her, although many 
among the people have seen and 
spoken with her. They all say she is 
possessed of some power which they 
cannot explain. She is gentle, and all 
who meet her love her, but where she 
is, we cannot find out. We return by 
the time this message reaches you. 
Your loving husband, Jacques. 

Mae. L.: I am sorry for you, Angele, 
but I am afraid some harm has come 
to her. She should never have come 
here. Durand seems to have been 
enchanted. (A door slams in the front 
of the house. In a moment the two men 
enter. They have nothing to say. 
Duranp sits by the bed and Jacques 
leans against the door.) Durand, you 
should never have brought the child 
here. Why you ever did it is more 
than... 

Mme. p’Arc: Do not blame Durand, 
Julie. I am sure he did it only for the 
best. 

Laxart (Thoughtfully) : If you had any 
of you seen what I saw in her eyes. 
Deep, deep in them was a fire of pas- 
sionate sincerity. I was helpless be- 
fore it,I... 

Mme. L.: Huh. You are not the first 
man that has been fooled by a wom- 
an’s eyes. 

Laxart (Rises and leans over her) : Julie, 
never in our married life have I 
spoken to you with anger, but this is 

. why it’s sacrilegious. (He turns 





to the others, pleading.) You must be- 
lieve me. We cannot find her. May- 
hap she has met with harm — may- 
hap anything horrible has happened 
to her, but of this I am sure — as 
sure as that I am standing here — 
the child spoke the truth. 

Mae. L.: Don’t forget what the Sire de 
Baudricourt said to you, “Go home 
and box your niece’s ears.” He wasn’t 
much impressed. 

Jacques: I should have made her 
marry Henri — settle down with us 
and forget all her silly ideas. When 
we find her, that’s what I’ll do. 

Mme. v’Arc (Rising nervously, crosses 
to window and looks out): What makes 
you so sure we will ever find her? 
My little Joan. I taught her her Ave 
Maria. She loved it and used to say 
it at my knee! (She breaks down and 
sobs. JACQUES goes to her, puts his arm 
around her and leads her back to the 
chair.) 

Jacques: Come, come, Isabel. I spoke 
sharply. And as to finding her, I feel 
sure we shall. Durand and I will go 
back to Vaucouleurs. We'll search 
every street — every house — even 
the castle. 

Laxart: There is still one hope, re- 
member, Jacques. 

Jacques: You mean Jean? 

Laxart: Yes, he may succeed. 

Mme. L.: Who is Jean? 

Laxart: We met one, Jean de Metz, 
who had had a word with Joan. He 
promised to keep on searching. He 
said he would let us know as soon as 
he found her. 

Moe. p’Arc: Praised be God. (Jacques 
has moved over to the window. He sud- 
denly turns.) 


Jacques: Julie, Isabel — a man is com- 
ing up the road! 

Me. L.: Many men come up the road, 
Jacques. 

Jacques: But he seems in haste. 

Mae. L.: That, too, often happens. Sit 
down, Jacques, Joan is gone, and 
you might as well make the best of it. 
(But Jacquss has run off stage, calling 
“He is coming here.” There is the 
sound of the door opening and closing. 
There is some offstage conversation, 
and JACQUES rushes in again with a 
letter in his hand.) 

Jacques (As he hastily tears the letter 
open) : It is sent from Jean. (Mme. L. 
leans forward in bed. Mme. v’Arc 
hangs on to her husband’s arm, making 
it difficult for him to overcome the 
awkwardness which his excitement has 
brought on him, and he fumbles with 
the letter. Finally he opens it and 
reads. There is silence. It falls from 
his hands. Mme. v’Arc picks it up, 
glances at it and reads it aloud.) 

Mme. p’Arc: “ Your daughter, Joan, is 
well. She left this day for Chinon 
where she will hold audience with 
Charles, the Dauphin. She has met 
with much favor from all who know 
her. On the faith of a gentleman and 
under the conduct of God, I shall lead 
her to her destiny.” Signed — Jean 
de Metz. (Crushing the letter to her, 
Me. v’Arc moves to chair down left 
and buries her face in her hands.) My 
Joan — my little girl. 

Laxart (Quietly): No longer yours, 
Angele, she belongs to France. (A 
light comes up slowly on the bowed head 
of Mme. v’Arc as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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School’s Done 


by Gertrude Robinson 


Characters 

Master Tiuison, the schoolmaster, an 
elderly man. 

Davin Hawes, an athletic looking boy 
of fifteen. 

Srias Snow, a tall boy of about fourteen. 

PETER Snow, twin to Silas. 

Cuar_es Davirs, a small boy of about 
thirteen, poorly dressed. 

Return RevERE, a slim proud-looking 
boy. (No relation to Paul Revere.) He 
is a bound boy, indentured to the fa- 
ther of the Snow twins. 

Jim ATKINSON, a boy of about fourteen. 

Harrison Gray Oris, a boy of eleven, 
nephew of James Otis. 

Natanis, a Norridgewock Indian lad, 
son of an Indian chief, friendly with 
David's father, a trader. 

BritisH OFFICER 

Two British GUARDSMEN 

Orner Boys 

Tie: April 19, 1775, the morning after 
the night attack on Lexington and Con- 
cord by the British regulars from Gen- 
eral Gage’s army in Boston. 

Sertine: The Writing School on West 
Street in Boston, near Boston Common. 

At Rise: Master Tii.son is sitting at 
the desk. He rises, his brass chain and 
keys jangling against the side of the 
desk. He goes to the stove, drops in a 
chunk of wood, drags his turnip watch 
from his pocket and compares it with 
the big clock. 

Master Tiiison: They should be here, 


the sluggards! (He opens the clock face 
and sets the hands at five minutes past 
eight. Then he takes the bell, goes to the 
window on the gunyard, opens it and 
rings the bell. He retreats to his desk, 
leaving the window open. The boards 
creak beneath his feet. The room is still 
except for a small sneezing sound. The 
door opens and only one boy, Davin 
Hawes, enters. He carries two fur 
caps, one black, one brown.) 

Davin: Good morning to you, Master 
Tillson. (He tiptoes to his seat.) 

Master Tiriison (Nodding his head so 
imperatively that his caxon slips and 
reveals straggling grey locks beneath it) : 
You’re nigh late, young Hawes. And 
did you alone make the noise of fifty 
running feet? Why come they not in? 
I can still flog forty-odd sons of rebels 
for cheating me of time. And why did 
you close the door? 

Davi (Anziously): I hurried ahead of 
the others. I— wanted to ask you 
something privately. Have you seen 
anything of Joe Snow or of Natanis? 
I thought — mayhap the one of them 
had been shut up in the punishment 
closet and the other — (He holds up 
the black fur cap.) I found this under 
one of the logs of the trap door at the 
cellar entrance, its long tail drabbled 
in mud and what looks like blood. 

Master Titison: I can’t tell ye any- 
thing about them, the two you're 
troubled about. (His voice becomes 





gentler than usual.) Bring that cap 
here. Say nothing about finding it. 
(Davin walks hurriedly to the desk. 
Master TILuson snatches at the cap, 
drops it in the woodbox, piles wood 
over it. Davin, astonished, returns to 
his seat. Another sneeze is heard.) 
Davip (Politely): 'm sorry ye have 
a cold, Master. Shall I close the 
window? 

Master Triuson (Still standing behind 
his desk, shakes his head vigorously) : 
I’ve no cold. And I’m not wool- 
gathering in my wits as ye seem to 
think. You — You — So ye thought 
I'd shut a lad in the punishment 
closet and forget him all night? ’Tis 
an idea, David, for which ye deserve 
punishment! But (Jo himself in a 
low voice) I wish I’d thought of the 
closet earlier. What’s keeping those 
boys? I heard them before you came 
in. (He reaches for the bell to ring it 
again and draws back his hand.) 
There they come, now, stamping 
like ill-mannered cattle. (The door 
opens and enough boys come in in 
single file to fill all but three of the 
bench spaces. Sttas SNow, Peter 
Snow, Cuarutes Davits, Return 
REVERE come first. Each boy, as he 
enters, says, ““Good morning, Mas- 
ter.” They slide very quietly into their 
seats, all of them looking excited, some 
of them frightened. They carry books 
and slates and put them down on the 
desks, waiting for Master TILuson 
to call the school to order. He continues 
to stand behind his desk, tapping his 
foot against a creaky board, impa- 
tiently. His eyes make the circuit of the 
room, questioning each boy’s face. The 
Master looks most pointedly at the 
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three empty seats, one next to Davin, 
one in the back row, and one in the 
front where the youngest boys sit.) Why 
are so many of you late? Has your 
tardiness anything to do with the 
marching I hear on Marlborough 
Street? Are you so childish you have 
to chase the sound of drum and fife? 


Siias Snow (Rising): I'll speak for all 


of us, Master. Jim Atkinson (Nods 
toward the empty seat by Davin’s) 
fired a ball of mud at the back of one 
of the lobsterbacks — 


Master Tiiison: Speak respectfully 


of the King’s soldiers, Silas, or you’ll 
get the flogging you’ve long been 
needing. 


Smas Snow:—at the back of one 


of the soldiers marching to Dock 
Square. The soldiers chased him and 
we all threw mud and stones to get 
their attention off Jim. They chased 
him into Flounder Lane and (He 
dances up and down in excitement) 
it’s likely they'll be coming right in 
here after us. Jim got away. (He sits 
down.) 


Master Triiison (Goes to the woodbox 


and picks up the whip): Silas Snow, 
Peter Snow, Charles Davits, Return 
Revere — rise and tell me why I 
should not stretch you each across 
the woodbox and beat you for being 
traitors to your King? (He speaks 
loudly. As he talks the boys rise slowly, 
grinning at each other.) Two yeacs 
ago you and three others refused to 
tell me what you knew about the 
stealing of the guns, the Hancock and 
the Adams, yet missing from their 
mounts in the gunhouse yard. That 
day three British officers looked in to 
see I had discipline in my school. 





Today I'd be glad to see them again 
and would borrow their swords to 
help in the chastisement. (He steps 
on the uneven boards of the platform 
and there is creaking.) Have you lost 
your tongues? Speak. 

Perer Snow: I can tell you why you'll 
not beat us today, Master. Tories 
are thinking twice before they attack 
Whigs a day like this! We all saw 
it last night — 

Master Tiiuson (Stepping around the 
desk, threateningly) : Take your seats. 
More about this later. (Not a boy sits 
down. They stand defiant.) 

Prter Snow: I mean to have my say 
out, Master. I’ve naught against you 
as a Master but only for running with 
the Tories and carrying tales, as they 
say you do, to General Gage. (Mas- 
TER TILLSON stares back at the boy, 
leans on the desk, acts bewildered 
rather than angry.) I—I started to 
say, Master, what a lot of people in 
Boston know this morning. There 
were lantern flashes in the church 
steeple on Cornhill last night, and the 
thunder we thought we heard wasn’t 
thunder. It was cannon fire from 
Cambridge road. And the Colonials 
answered. We used the four cannon, 
that used to stand in the gunyard. 
The Minutemen got to Concord 
ahead of the British Regulars. Some- 
body got back through the British 
lines and told — 

Master Tiiison (Recovering himself) : 
Again, be seated. You’re but foolish 
children, after all. With all Boston by 
the ears "tis no wonder ye’re forget- 
ting yourselves. (He sits down quietly 
at his desk and the boys sit down. He 


Three absent! And they say the 
people of Boston want their boys 
educated. Jim Atkinson, Joe Snow, 
Harrison Gray Otis — all forfeiting 
a day’s schooling their fathers pay 
for. 


Davin Hawes (Rising): Harrison’s 


uncle, Judge James Otis, sent him 
with a message to the printer in Milk 
Street, Master. I passed him on the 
way and his legs are short for fast 
running. And Joe Snow, I spoke 
about to you before school opened. 
(Before Master TILLSON can answer, 
the door slowly opens and a tall, gang- 
ling boy, Jim ATKINSON, slips inside, 
ducks his head apologetically to the 
Master and takes the seat by Davin. 
Master TILison does not notice Jim 
but goes down the aisle and puts his 
head out the window. As he is returning 
to his place back of the table Jim 
whispers something to Davip, Davip 
answers inaudibly.) 


Master Tiiison (To Jim ATKINSON): 


Is it not enough to be tardy without 
being rude? What you have to say, 
Jim, say to the whole room and to 
me. A gentleman doesn’t whisper 
among his equals. (A stifled sneeze 
interrupts him. He stamps vigorously 
on the creaking board.) 


Davin (Rising): [ll answer for Jim, 


Master. It was my fault. He but an- 
swered a question I asked him. I 
wanted to learn — (He hesitates, evi- 
dently searching for an evasive state- 
ment.) 


Master Tittson: Your question? Be 


quick, boy. Lessons will keep you 
all overtime if you delay me much 
longer. 


begins writing names inthe Day Book.) Davin: I asked him — if he’d heard 
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anything about Joe Snow, and also 
(Flinging back his head defiantly) if 
the drum beats could still be heard 
from Cambridge Road. 

Jim Atkinson (Leaping to his feet): And 
I made answer, Master. I couldn’t 
say about Joe, but the drums are still 
beating on Cambridge Road and the 
cannon speaking. Besides — maybe 
as you're a Tory you'd like to know 
that the British Regulars are out, 
marching north from Marlborough 
and turning into King Street and 
there are messengers racing to and 
from Province House, keeping Gen- 
eral Gage — (Several subdued sneezes 
break into his speech.) 

Master Tiiison: Enough, Jim. ’Tis 
an everyday thing for the Regulars 
to drill. But those sneezes are need- 
less. More of them and I'll give every- 
one a dose of asafoetida before you go 
to your dinners. As to Joe, when he 


comes, he’ll spend the rest of the day 
in the punishment closet. He’s late 
once too often. (He motions the boys 
to be seated. He swings about the large 
writing slate, face to the room, and 
writes in large letters: 


sum —I am 
es — thou art 
est — he is 


sumus — we are 
estis — you are 
sunt — they are) 


You are backward in your Latin, you 
of the upper form. See to it that 
within the hour — (He stops, frown- 
ing at Davin, who rushes to the window 
and puts his head out to listen.) Get 
you to the punishment closet, David 


Hawes, since you have no ears for ~ 


lessons within the room. 
Davin (Drawing in his head, facing 
Master TILison, much excited): It 


isn’t just drill. I hear the drums go- 
ing north from Dock Square. The 
Regulars are going out to fight the 
farmers. They’ve learned about the 
powder stored at Lexington. They’re 
going toward the Ferry, not back to 
quarters. (A clanging sound is heard 
—one clang, followed by a second, 
stilled in the middle of the note.) The 
punishment closet today! (Laughs.) 


Return Revere: Do you hear it? The 


bell from Cornhill Steeple! It’s true 
what is whispered. The Minutemen 
were warned. There’s been fighting. 
It was the roar of cannon from Con- 
cord we heard last night. (His voice 
goes up to a pitch of excitement.) 
Somebody got word to the farmers 
in time that the lobsterbacks were 
coming for the powder at Lexington 
and Concord and to capture Hancock 
and Adams. Sombody — got — 
ahead — of the — Tory spies in Bos- 
ton — (He shakes his clenched fist at 
Master Tititson and leaps to his 
feet.) It’s the Tory spies, like — like 
you, Master, who set the lobster- 
backs to shooting Americans at Con- 
cord. They killed my father March 5, 
1770, in Dock Square. (To the boys) 
Now maybe they’re killing your fa- 
thers and brothers on Cambridge 
Road. Now — (He drops back in his 
seat, covering his face with his hands 
and speaks from between his fingers.) 
They’re on their way to Charlestown 
Ferry. More lobsterbacks to kill our 
fathers — 


Master Titison (In a strained voice, 


still leaning against the table): Be si- 
lent. You’re imagining all this about 
fighting. (The boards on which he 
stands creak. There is a sneezing 





sound. His keys jangle against the 
desk.) David Hawes, again I com- 
mand you, go to the punishment 
closet. (As Davin still defiant walks 
up the aisle and around the platform to 
the door of the closet, CHARLES Davits 
gets to his feet.) 

Cares Davits: Tory! Tory! Spy for 
the lobsterbacks! (He tears a leaf from 
the back of his writing book, wads it up 
and throws it across the room at Mas- 
TER Triison.) Return’s right. ’Tis 
Tories like you, who sent the Minute- 
men out to be shot by lobsterbacks. 
You, who spy on our Town Meetings 
and then get word to General Gage! 
The British would be out of Boston 
if it weren’t for you and other turn- 
coats. (His voice that began in a shout 
fades to a whisper. The room becomes 
absolutely silent. The door is flung 
open. Harrison Gray Oris bursts 
in.) 

Harrison Gray Oris (His face twisted 
with rage; panting from running): 
Percy’s brigade is stretched across the 
head of School Street. Bayonets are 
drawn. Nobody was let out of Boston 
last night. Nobody but eight hun- 
dred of Gage’s grenadiers and in- 
fantry. They put out for — 

Master Tiiison (Suddenly coming to 
life, raising a hand to silence Harrt- 
son, motions him to a seat. He picks up 
the grey slate pencil and writes on the 
board below the Latin lesson. He 
breaks the point twice as he traces in 
what is at first neat schoolmaster writ- 
ing but becomes a heavy scrawl at the 
last — 


APRIL 19, 1775 
WAR’S BEGUN 
SCHOOL’S DONE 





He flings down the pencil, sits at the 

desk, writes one more name in the Day 

Book, closes it. He walks across to the 

stove, tosses the whip inside and re- 

turns to the desk. Then he faces the 
boys, very still now, and all seated but 

Davin, who is still standing by the 

closed door of the punishment closet.) 

Deponite Libris. Til say it in English 

for you lazy ones who have not learned 

your Latin — Lay down your books. 

School’s done. (Bewildered and very 

quiet now, the boys gather up their 

hornbooks and slates and other books 
and wait to be dismissed.) 

Srtas Snow (In a half whisper): He 
isn’t going to dismiss us. He acts 
as though he’d forgotten about us. 
(He rises and tiptoes to the door, books 
under his arm.) 

Peter Snow (Moreloudly) :Comealong, 
Charles and Jim. Maybe we can get 
sight of the soldiers marching. 

Master Truison: Be gone, all of you 
but David Hawes and Harrison Gray 
Otis. (The others all sidle out, leaving 
Harrison seated, Davin by the desk.) 

CuarLes Davits (Speaking from the 
doorway): He’s a sly one, even for a 
Tory, running with both — 

Return REvERE (Also from the door- 
way): Stop it..He felt worse than 
we did. I wish I hadn’t said — (His 
voice fades out as the boys disperse.) 

Master Titison: Harrison Gray Otis, 

close the door and come to the desk. 

(Harrison obeys.) You, Harrison 

Gray Otis, were late today and for 

once I do not blame you. You waited 

to see what the British soldiers were 
doing. I’m glad to have known in 
time to close school decently and 
save you all from being cornered 
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here and questioned too closely. I 
may never see you again. You come 
of good stock, Harrison. Your uncle, 
James Otis, Boston’s greatest law- 
yer, must never be shamed by any- 
thing you do. Remember what he 
said when the King’s agents tried to 
enforce the Writs of Assistance and 
the Navigation Acts: “If the King of 
England were encamped on Boston 
Common with twenty thousand men 
and had all his navy on our coast, 
he could not execute these laws.” 
So be it. You are an American and 
now hate King George III. After all 
this trouble is over, English and 
American boys will fight together for 
freedom. For the same freedom that 
Americans like James Otis and John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams and 
Patrick Henry and Paul Revere and 
young George Washington are now 
getting ready to wrest from George 
III. Not from England! Were it not 
for hot heads here and dullards 
abroad, England would in time grant 
you all you have asked, and more. 
Do you understand me, Harrison? 


Harrison: I — understand, Master. 
Master Tiuuson (Putting his hand on 


Harrison’s shoulder): I could not 
say this before the others, not all of 
whom are from homes that are in 
favor of the patriot’s cause, and I 
would not have Gage’s men here too 
soon. You may go, young Otis, and 
be sure not to say one word of what I 
have just said to you, not even to 
James Otis. A life depends on your 
silence. (HARRISON tiptoes to the door, 
turns before opening it.) 


Harrison: Goodbye, Master Tillson. 


Goodbye, David. (Runs out, letting 


the door slam in his haste.) 


Master Tititson (Jo Davin): Bend 


down, boy. Lend a hand. Time is 
short. (He kneels by the platform.) Vl 
lift my end of this plank. You lift the 
end near you. Don’t ask for explana- 
tions. (One plank is lifted from the 
platform.) Now we'll lift the other 
plank. (As they work he talks.) Two 
went out of Boston last night, ahead 
of the British army. One — got back 
with word. The other — 


Davin (Leaning over to look down into 


the space): Natanis! 


Master Truuson (Shoving Davin to one 


side): Give him air. (On a blanket in 
the small space beneath the platform 
can be seen Natanis, limp and still, 
his face chalky brown but eyes open and 
lips grinning at Davin. He is in one of 
Master Truison’s long grey night- 
shirts and his shoulder is bound up 
in a bulky bandage, somewhat blood- 
stained.) 


Natanis (Speaks brokenly): They got 


Joe. He fell. I paddled back across 
the Charles to — bring — word. We 
— got out last night — after General 
Gage’s bound boy whispered to Joe 
that he had caught —talk about 
soldiers going out to catch — Han- 
cock and Adams — steal powder — 
cannon — Lexington — Concord. 


Master Tiutison (Bending over and 


fanning Natanis with a copybook): 
Rest a minute, Natanis. Get him 
water, David. (Davin rushes over to 
the water bucket, dips up water in the 
mug, comes back and lifts NaTanis’ 
head to help him drink.) 


Natanis (Looking brighter): When we 


got over river we found horses in pas- 


ture— rode and rode —like wind 
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— ahead of Paul Revere. Got warn- 
ing farmers, Minutemen — (His 
voice fades out.) 

Master Titison: This won’t do. (He 
goes out to the scullery, pours some- 
thing from the jug on the shelf, comes 
back hurriedly with it.) Drink this (To 
Natanis). Go look out the win- 
dow, David. Is anybody coming? I 
thought I heard horses pounding on 
Marlborough, nearing us. 

Davin (Races across the room and stares 
out the window): Nothing in sight, 
Sir. I hear something, like spit of 
muskets from Beacon Hill way. 
Master Triuson: May they tarry long 
enough for me to get him safely hid- 
den again. (He bends lower over 
Natanis, lifting the boy’s head to help 
him drink.) David, where can we hide 
him? He’s badly hurt, too. (Turning 
to Natanis) And Joe, you said he — 
fell? Tell me about him. Is he — 
(Master Titison is still holding 
NatTANis in his arms, so he can get 
more air, and listens eagerly to what 
NatTANIs is trying to say.) 

Natanis (Lifting his head higher, voice 
stronger): Shot. Leg. Not — very — 
bad. Saw a lobsterback — pick him 
up out of tall — grass, back of stone 
wall, throw him over his shoulder — 
carry Joe off — like bag of — corn. 
(His voice fades out again and his head 
lolls back against Master TILLson’s 
shoulder. Davin takes the cup from 
the Master and gives NATANIS an- 
other drink, letting some of the liquid 
spill over the grey nightshirt.) 
Master Titison: Give the cup back to 
me, David. You’ve the nerves of a 
girl. I could ha’ done better myself. 
Davin: Hush! He’s trying to say some 
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more. (Jo Natanis) What happened 
then? Are Hancock and Adams safe, 
and the powder? 


NatAnlis: Big ones — safe hid. Most — 


of powder hid and — cannons saved. 
I crawl off like snake in grass — 
swam river — slid like Indian know 
how through pastures — across Com- 
mon — hid in big hole — old Oak — 
while sentries walked about! Got here 
— Trust the Master — 


Master Tiiitson (Slipping NaTANis 


back into the cavity in the platform): 
Enough, boy. I’m proud you had 
faith in me. 


NatAnis: Indian know true heart. (To 


Davin) He hid me here in place made 
to bide cannon you stole from gun- 
yard till your father and Joe’s father 
sneaked them away. He — never tell 
— He wise like my father Quinneban, 
big chief. Let — you — all — think 
—he Tory. (Starts up, sitting up 
straight, listening.) I hear it, what you 
thought you heard — Horses’ hooves 
on Marlborough, coming this way. 
(He lies down in the cavity.) 


Davin (Rushing to the window and put- 


ting out his head): It’s true. I heard 
hollow pounding over the planks 
across the ditch by Province House. 
(He runs back to the platform and 
starts struggling with a plank.) 


Master Tiitson: No need to hurry. It 


will take them ten minutes to get 
here. (He goes into the scullery, re- 
turns with a piece of meat, a half loaf 
of bread and a jug of water. He puts 
these into the opening beside N ATANIS.) 
See that you sneeze no more if the 
dust tickles your nose. There'll be 
few about to blame it on. (Jo Davin) 
Help me with these planks and see 
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that they lie as flat as may be. These 
British officers have sharp eyes and 
suspicious minds. (He and Davin re- 
place the planks. Then the Master 
goes to the door of the closet and shoves 
up the wooden button, letting the door 
spring open. A narrow, dark interior 
is revealed, entirely empty.) Get in 
there, David. You’ve done all you 
can for Natanis for the moment, and 
I’d keep you free to help him later. 
I'll lock ye in enough to have the 
button hold the door. Ye know well 
how to lift the button with the tip of 
your knife and let yourself out. Ye’ve 
your long knife in your girdle? 

Davin: Aye, Master. (He steps inside 
and Master TILuson closes the door 
and turns the wooden button slightly to 
hold it.) 

Master Tiittson: When I’ve been 
gone a good thirty minutes as you 
can judge by the clock ticking — 
Better wait till it strikes an hour or a 
half hour after I go — use the knife 
to turn up the button and come forth. 

Davin: Are you going to some safe 
place, Master? (His voice is muffled 
from within the closet.) ’'m — sorry I 
called you a Tory. 

Master TILison: You served me well 
in doing so, young Hawes. I — had a 
part to play. Now — I go where I 
must. I give you these last instruc- 
tions. As soon as ye get out of this 
closet, go to your house by the back 
ways you know, spying the land first 
to make sure you are not seen coming 
forth. This night you and your father, 
James Hawes, bring this Indian lad 
such help as your father thinks wise. 
He has a bayonet thrust in his shoul- 
der and all my staunching has not 


quieted the bleeding entirely. He 
must not move for hours. (He crosses 
the platform and down the room to the 
window, closes it, then changes his 
mind and opens it. He returns to his 
desk and sits down.) The two of you, 
listen to me well. No matter what 
you may hear in this room, stay still. 
You can do me no good. It may even 
be my play is not yet up. (Turns to- 
ward closet) As for you, David, note 
that I am leaving the window open 
to give the Indian lad more air 
through his small breathing hole. See 
that you close it when he is taken out 
tonight. Also, when you go, David, 
lift the farther plank a little and prop 
it up with a small block. It is all but 
stifling in that hole — Be still! They 
come. 

VoIcE aT THE Door: Open in the name 
of the King. 

Master Titison (Sitting quietly at the 
desk): The door is unlatched. Enter. 
What would ye? (The door swings 
back and a British Orricer and 
Two Soupiers step inside.) 

Orricer: I’d know why ye dismissed 
your school within a scant hour this 
morning, turning forty-odd boys loose 
to plague us? (The three stamp dog- 
gedly down the room to the platform.) 

Master Tiison (Points to the writing 
on the wall board): War’s begun. 

Orricer: How know ye? Unless ye’ve 
talked with spies and traitors to the 
King and have knowledge of that 
lantern that flashed signals from 
Cornhill last night? How know ye 
the cannon ye heard, and most men 
paid no attention to, was not for 
practice and the drum beats for com- 
mon drill in Dock Square? (A stifled 
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sneeze is heard.) What’s that? 

Master Tiiison (Dragging his chair 
noisily over the creaking boards and 
blowing his nose violently on a large 
red calico handkerchief he pulls from 
an inner pocket): I heard naught, but 
my cold deadens my ears. (He man- 
ages a realistic sneeze.) 

Orricer: Ye earned that cold, prowling 
about in the spring dampness last 
night. Ye were seen sneaking away 
from Cornhill after the curfew should 
have had ye in bed. Ye know more 
about this affair last night than a 
loyal King’s man should. Ye’ve only 
been pretending to give us informa- 
tion about the plans of the Whigs. 
I arrest ye as a traitor to your King, 
Master Tillson. 

Master Titison: Ye'll be needing 
proof, Officer. 

Orricer: We'll be getting it. Most of 
Boston is loyal. (To Guarp.) What’s 
that ye have there? 

Guarp (Who has been looking about and 
has lifted lid of woodbox and dragged 
out the black fur cap with its long tail) : 
See this? Didn’t one of Percy’s men 
who got safe back this morning say 
an Indian lad with a long-tailed cap 
raced with the Minutemen last night? 

Orricer: We'll take it along. It looks 
like rare wolfskin. But from Lexing- 
ton’s stone walls to the school wood- 
box is a long way. (Laughs at the 
GUARD.) 

Orner Guarp (In an aside to the first) : 
Even an Indian couldn’t have got out 
of Boston and back again last night, 
with every mouse-hole watched. ’Tis 
some lad has played a trick on his 
mate. Ye’ll be asking to be in the 

King’s Secret Service next! 





Orricer: Finish your looking about 
men. (The Guarps prowl about the 
room, inspecting things left in desks, 
and look in the scullery. To Master 
Tiriison) Get your cloak and hat, 
Master Tillson. General Gage waits 
at Province House to talk with such 
as you. And after that the Gaol 
House door will swing wide if aught 
we suspicion of your double-dealing 
be true. 

Master Titison: So be it. I’ve naught 
on my conscience except that I 
haven’t flogged some boys hard 
enough to put decent manhood into 
them. (He steps inside the scullery 
and comes out, wearing his cloak and 
hat and with a shabby black carpet- 
cloth bag in one hand. He goes to the 
desk, picks up his Day Book and tucks 
it under one arm. The Orricer strides 
ahead down the schoolroom; Master 
Titison follows. A Guarp follows 
and the other slips ahead to open the 
door. The four go out. There is the 
sound of a key turning in the lock, 
muffled murmur of voices, footsteps 
fading away. Silence.) 

Davin (After some time has passed): 
Are you getting enough air, Natanis? 

Natanis: Aye, but Master’s wrong. 
Can’t — stay — here — long. 

Davin: Why? Your shoulder bleeding 
more? 

Natanis: Can stand all that — Didn’t 
you hear? About the cap? They’ll be 
back, looking for head — once wore 
that cap. Let me out. You go now 
and I with you. Into scullery and 
down stairs to cellar, out trap door. 
I know how to get up from inside. 
Nobody see us, go flat like snakes 

through yard. I hide under piles of 
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wood in Flounders Lane woodyard 
until night. You go home. I — make 
sneeze here all time. Dust. (Sneezes.) 

Davin: You’re right. I’m coming. (The 
button on the punishment closet door 
slowly turns up and the door springs 
wide open. Davin steps out. He lifts 
the heavy planks from the platform, 
working hard at the job. He helps 
Natanis out of his hiding place.) 

NaTANIs (Sitting uncertainly on the 
edge of the platform): That bundle — 
in there — my clothes. Master hid 
them, so nobody find. 

Davip (Pulling out a clumsy bundle, 
Indian buckskin breeches on the out- 
side): You can’t stop to put these on 
now. I think I hear somebody — 
talking down the road. To the scul- 
lery. (He slings bundle over his shoul- 
der and tries to help NaTANIs.) 

Natanis (Shoving him away): You 
carry bundle. I crawl, hands and 
knees. You crawl, too, past window. 
(He crawls painfully over floor to 
scullery; David follows, also creeping.) 

Davip: You keep going. I forgot to 
put back planks. (Natanis disap- 
pears inside scullery while Davin 
gets the planks back in place and again 
goes creeping toward scullery.) 

Natanis: Come, fast. I hear voices out- 
side, nearer. (Davin disappears in 
scullery. A moment’s whispering and 
everything in schoolhouse is still. A 
moment later two heads of Britisu 
Guarps appear, looking in the open 
window.) 

One Guarp: Ye’re maudlin, man. Look 
inside. Nothing here. All as we left 
it. Besides, the other soldier searched 
the house from attic to cellar before 
Master Tillson knew anything was 


up. There might be two wolfskin 
caps, ye know. I want my dinner, 
now. 

Orner Guarp: It’s lucky for King 
George all his soldiers be not as blind 
as ye are! Master Tillson took it all 
too easy. He went along without any 
fuss because he didn’t want us to 
pry about too long. 

First Guarp: Stay and do your own 
searching if ye so please. We’ve no 
orders yet. I'll say that Indian boy 
of Trader Hawes’ might a sneaked 
out of Boston last night by some sly 
trick. But he couldn’t have got back. 
Not so much as a mousehole was — 
Ouch! Here you, stop nipping my 
legs! (To Orner Guarp.) ’Tis that 
hunting dog of Master Tillson’s tried 
to follow us when we marched him 
off. P’'ll be back tonight and get him. 
He’s a fine dog, and where Master 
Tillson likely goes he’ll have no more 
need for hunting dogs. (Disappears 
from window.) 

Orner Guarp (Head still thrust inside 
window, still looking suspiciously 
about): Somebody got out of Boston 
last night. Paul Revere couldn’t a 
been everywhere to give warning. It 
was somebody smart and quick, In- 
dian scout smart. Could have got 
back, too! Hist, what’s that? 

First Guarp (Pops back in window be- 
side his mate): The drums! They’re 
calling a line-up. It’s true what we 
heard. Lord Percy’s getting together 
another company to go out and res- 
cue the rest of the grenadiers from 
those Minutemen. To Dock Square. 
This is war! (Yanks down window. 
Both disappear.) 

THE END 
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Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





The 


Unusual Flower 


by Manta S. Graham 


Characters 
A PaTRIARCH 
Davip 
ADRIANA 
Myron 
ALLEGRA 
ANDREW 
MILLICENT 


Scene I 
Sertine: The portico of a cottage. A 
roadway runs in front of the house. 
At Rise: Patriarcn sits in a wheel- 
chair reading. His hair and beard are 
snow white; he wears old-fashioned 
horn-rimmed spectacles. A rug is 
thrown over his legs although the day 
is mild. Davin, at left, peeps in, sees 
the Parriarcu is alone. He tiptoes to 
the portico. 
Davin: Good morrow, grandsire. 
Patriarcu: My blessing, David. 
Davin: Thank you, sir. How are thy 
legs this morning? 
PATRIARCH: 
Bound as with thongs, my son, bound 
as with thongs. 
(For a moment he is sad.) 
I must not burden thee with my out- 
worn members. 
By our Lord’s grace and infinite 


mercy 

Here may I sit and watch the world 
go by. 

Tell me, David, where goest thou 
today? 
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Davin: 

Ah, grandsire, hast not heard the 
last day 

Of Essex Fair a fete of flowers will 
be? 

(Parriarcu closes book settles to 

listen.) 

On him who brings the most unusual 
flower 

A prize, a bag of gold, will be be- 
stowed. 


I want to bear the most unusual one. 

PATRIARCH: 

How about the cowslips that lift 
their heads 

Beside the brook in thy father’s 
meadow? 

Davin: The flower I bear unusual must 
be. 

PATRIARCH: 

What could be rarer or more beau- 
tiful 

Than the cowslip’s crown of purest 
gold? 

Davip: "Tis only a very common 
flower. 

PATRIARCH: 

I think not so. Were I able to pluck 
But one — 

Davin: Dear grandsire, I am sorry. A 
handful I shall bring to thee when 
from this journey I return. 

Partriarcu: Art going on a journey? 

Davin (Nods): 

In the high and low places of earth 
I shall 
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Seek until the rarest flower I’ve 
found. 

(Notes the pained expression on the 

PaTtRiaRcn’s face.) Must I go with- 


out thy blessing? 
PATRIARCH: David, 
Thou knowest full well thou hast it 
always. 


(Davin starts away.) 
And when thou hast returned? 

Davin: To thee I'll come. 
First to thine eyes shall the prize be 

revealed. 
(Goes off. Parriarcu looks after 
Davip, opens book, turns a page. 
ADRIANA, a minx with dark curls, 
skips on. She is about to run down 
the road.) 

Patriarcnu: Adriana! (She stops.) Why 
all this rush and fuss? 

AprrANA: Hast not heard of the fete at 
Essex Fair? (Patrriarcnu nods.) I 
must bear the most unusual blossom. 

PaTRIARCH: Knowest the harebell on 
its slender stem? 

ApriaNA (Laughs and pats the Patri- 
ARCH’s cheek): Thou’rt too old-fash- 
ioned. Harebells are cheap. I shall 
seek among the finest city shops. 

Parriarcu: Heaven’s blue is caught in 
the harebell’s cup. 

Apriana (Concedes with condescension) : 
I go to the Street of Rarest Blossoms. 
(She skips away before the PaTRiaRcH 
can detain her. Myron enters, head 
bowed; he walks slowly.) 

Patriarch: Myron! Why art thou 
cast down? 

Myron (Sits on the edge of portico) : 

Ah, grandsire, 
My heart’s a stone within me be- 
cause of 
The lowly state to which I am begot. 
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PATRIARCH: 
Hold up thy head. In Dundrear’s 
whole estate 
None is trusted as thy sire. 
He guards the — 
Myron: 


Aye, but had my sire the estate in- 
stead 

Of only guardianship ... Then 
might I 

Bear the most beauteous bloom to 
Essex Fair. 

(Jumps up.) 

I tell thee, grandsire, my heart is 
like to 

Break with the injustice! 

Partriarcu (In even voice): 

Myron, thy 
Heart bursteth with black envy. I 
could wish — 
Myron: 
That I'd sit idly by whilst Dun- 
drear’s son adds 
The bag of gold to his chest already 
Swollen noxiously by my sire’s labor. 
Parriarcu: Fear thine own covetous- 
ness — not Dundrear. 
Myron (Moving towards right): 
Where’er I find the loveliest flower 
I shall pluck it. 
PatriaRcH: Dost know Lake Donovan? 
(Myron nods.) On its upper shore 
grows pink wild iris. 
Myron: The meanest cowherd may 
bear wild iris. 
PatriarRcH: Its color is so delicate — 
Myron: *Tis common! 
Ugh, how I hate commonness. I’ll 
haste me 

To the gardens of the rich. There I 
shall 

Find the winning bloom. 

(Goes off. AtteGRa, plump, fair- 





haired, strolls on.) 
- PATRIARCH: Allegra, my girl, 
Thou’rt pure delight after Myron’s 
dour countenance. 
ALLEGRA: Complaining of injustice. 
He may have the right idea. 
PatriaRcH: One must work — 
ALLEGRA: 
Mother works. What hath she? 
Wrinkles, gray hair. 
Lady Dundrear toileth not, yet hath 


all. 
Nay, I shall not work. 
PatriarcH: Hast found thy flower 


For Essex Fair? 
ALLEGRA: Not yet. 
Parriarcu: Bestir thyself. 
ALLEGRA: 
I'll find it, and I'll not rob it of all 
Beauty by toiling for it. 
(Strolls off in leisurely manner.) 
Patriarcu: True, alas. 
ANDREW (Entering with a large book): 
Didst call to me, grandsire? 
PATRIARCH: Nay, Andrew, 
I bade Allegra speed. 
AnprREw: I seek a flower. 
Patriarcu: With a book? 
AnprREwW (Displays title): 
“Guide to the Grande Flora.” 
I dare not disclose this information. 
Patriarcu: Dost know the columbine 
of Morenhast? 
ANDREW: Aye, sir. 
PATRIARCH: 
If God hath made flower rarer 
The bee hath not found it. 
ANDREW: Huntsmen know, too. 
I must secure the rarest specimen. 
Numbers make the columbine so 
common. 
For my entry I journey far from here. 
(Hurries off.) 


PatriarcnH: Youth! 
deeply.) 

Muuicent (A serious, sweet-faced girl 
enters. She runs to the Parriarcn, is 
sympathetic): Is it the pain in thy 
poor legs? 

Parriarcu: Nay, Millicent, tis here. 
(Lays hand over heart.) Youth will 
not heed. 

Muuicent: Dear grandsire, I listen to 
thy counsel. 

Patrriarcn (Pats her hand, smiles at 
her): Thou’art my gentlest. The 
others seldom heed. 

Miutxicent: I must tell thee of the fair 
at Essex. 

Partriarcu: Already I have heard. Art 


Youth! (Sighs 


not going? 
MILLICENT: 
As soon as Mother is improved. 
Today 
She lieth white from last night’s 
suffering. 
I know where blooms the loveliest 
flower, 
But it is leagues away. 
PATRIARCH: Many blossoms 
Of great beauty can be found here- 
about. 
MILLICENT: 


Only the sweet brier remains and it 
Can be found beside each door step. 

PATRIARCH: Your friends 
Have gone to distant places. 

Voice (Offstage calls faintly) : Millicent — 

Muuicent: The mother calls. (Hurries 
off.) 

Parriarcu: Five of them wander far; 
one goes home. (Muses). We shall 
see what we shall see. 


Curtain 


* * * 
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Scene II 


SettinG: The same as Scene I some 
time later. 

At Rise: Patriarcn sits as before. An 
air of secrecy and expectancy pervades 
the place.) 

Davin: (Approaches from left): Good 
morrow, grandsire. 

ParriarcH: Ah, David, home again! 
I see thou hast found a flower. 

Davin: Fairest 
E’er unfolded before the eye of man. 
(Lowers his voice.) 

It hath three broad petals which fall 


downward 
From two that curl up. It’s pure 
white. White as 
Snows that fall on the eve of Christ- 
mas. 
PATRIARCH: Whence 
Came it? I’m sure you’ve sought 
diligently. 
Davin: 
Through valleys and on mountain 
tops I searched. 
In the depths of a wood grew my 
treasure. 
Too fair it was for the sun to shine 
upon. 


I’ve found the blossom most unusual. 

PatriarcH: Wait here. Peradventure 
thy comrades may come. 

Davin (Looks down the road): 
Here’s Adriana walking as if she 
Might have the prize. 
(Sits on edge of portico). 

ApRIANA. (Enters; her curls bob as she 
skips up to kiss the Parriarcn): 

Thrice must I kiss thee, sir, 
I’ve found the flower which will win 
the gold. 
PatriaRcu: So says David. 


ApRIANA: He doesn’t know beauty. 
I had the help of a great lady. 
Davin: Grandsire, 
Listen to her boasting. 
ADRIANA: All the day long 
I'd looked at roses, heartsease, 
marigolds. 
Anon I .thought how could I, a 
stranger, 
Know the best shops. I waited on the 
curb 


Until a coach turned into the street. 
Out I stepped with hand upraised. 


The lady, 

Fairer than a queen threw down the 
window 

And cried, “Ho, what’s amiss?” 
Then I made bold 

To ask my favor. What think ye, 
Grandsire, 

David? She bade the coachman open 
wide 

The door that I might enter. To a 
shop 


In William’s High Road she bore 
me. She slipped 
Coins into my hand, enough to buy 


half 

The flowers in Christendom. The 
florist 

Thought I was a beggar maid. “ Be- 
gone,” he 

Cried, “This is not a Friday.” Full 
into 


His eye I looked, like this, David. 
(The two pantomime the meeting with 
the florist.) 


And said, 
“T come to buy not beg. I want the 
most 
Unusual flower in thy whole mart. 
I'll carry it to the Essex Fair and win 
A prize.” His manner changed; he 


led me 
To a room wherein a fountain trickled. 
There I saw this. 
(Holds her package high.) Precious! It 
hurts here yet. (Lays her hand over 
her heart.) 
Knowest thou the bright edge of 
flame where fire 
Burns hottest? 

Parriarcu: Yes, Adriana. 

ADRIANA: That gives 
Small notion of this flaming radiance. 
(Restrains an impulse to open the 
packet, sits on portico opposite ANDREW.) 

Myron (Enters with quicker, lighter step 
than in previous scene): Grandsire, I 
have it. 

PatTriarcn (Signals to ANDREW and 
Apriana they shall not challenge the 
statement) : 

So? Your countenance is lightened. 
Myron: I have found a flower — 
The most unusual Dame Nature 
hath 

Created. Its petals are the texture 

Of velvet — from which Kingly robes 
are made, 

And King among flowers it shall 
reign. 

Parriarcu: It must be royal purple. 

Myron: Thou’art not far wrong. 

It came from the most imposing 
mansion 

In the city. The gate keeper would 
have 

Sent me packing, but as the iron door 

Swung to I slipped beneath his arm. 
Once 

Inside I told him of my quest. The 
lord 

Of the house lay dead, buried, as it 
were, 

In every sort of blossom. At dusk 


I crept into the magnate’s chamber. 
Thrown 
Over his bier like a blanket dropped 
from 
Heaven lay dozens of these flowers. | 
Plucked this one — 
(ApRIANA and Davip jump up.) 
Patrriarcu (T'roubled: Thou hast thieved 
the dead — 
Myron: Speak not 
So harshly. The dead man could not 
miss it. 
PatriaRcH: Thine own peace of mind 
— is’t not disturbed? 
Myron: 
Not in the least. The man who lay 
beneath 
That blanket had toiled no more 
than this sweet 
Flower. His whole life through he 
had feasted 
On the product of others’ labor. 
PATRIARCH: Son, 
I’m indeed grieved to learn in what 
devious 
Paths Ambition hath led thee. 
Myron (Shrugs): I have found 
The flower. 
PATRIARCH: So sayeth Adriana. 
Come, Myron, tarry here. (Listens.) 
Methinks I hear 
Allegra’s merry laugh. 
AprRIANA (Moves down left, looks down 
road): With Andrew, too. 
AuLeGcRA (Enters with Andrew): The 
day is fair, grandsire. 
PATRIARCH: Yes, Allegra, 
Andrew. Ye bear your flowers. 
ALLEGRA: Mine is best. (With scornful 
gesture ApriaNa returns to her seat. 
Myron and Davin lounge against 
the portico.) 


None can fairer be, grandsire. "Tis 
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faint pink, 
Like the flush on a baby’s cheek 
when it 
Sleepeth. And where do you think I 
found it? 
PatRiARCH: I know not. 
ALLEGRA: The way was long. I wearied 
— (All laugh.) 
ParriarcH: Weariness comes soon to 
thee. 
ALLEGRA: Into a great 
Cathedral to rest I crept. Strains of 
sweet 
Music pealed from the organ. The 
portals 
Were flung open, a bridal party 
came. 
The bride all pearls and satin was 
vision 
Fair to see. She held my flower 
nestling 
In a bed of valley lilies. Its like 
Nor you nor Andrew nor Adrianna 
Hath ever seen. 
PATRIARCH: 
The bride was good to bestow 
The flower on thee. 
AuuLegRA: She does not know I have it. 
Patriarcu: Allegra, my dear. 
ALLEGRA: Rebuke me 
Not please until you’ve heard my 
story. 
When the ceremony was over there 
Was much of kissing, laughing, a 
little 
Weeping. In that vast cathedral I 
alone 
Thought or cared a whit about the 
flower. 
None noticed as I crept near and 
watched 
My chance to pluck — 
(Even Myron is astounded.) 
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PATRIARCH: 

Please say no more, dear child. 
This flower belongeth to the bride. 

ALLEGRA: She 
Hath lilies and a new husband. She 
Could not grudge me this one for 

Essex Fair. 
(She sits beside ADRIANNA and pouts.) 

Parriarcn (70 ANDREW). I hope thou 
hast come by thine fairly. 

ANDREW: 

By the sweat of my brow, sir, and 
by wounds. 

My beauty grew high in all its 
golden splendor, 

High as eagles nest. A mother bird 
would 

Have borne me off lest I should 
bring harm 

To her fledgiings. Her great wings 
whirred so near 

I plucked my blossom and hasted me 
away. 

Oh, grandsire, I love it, as lad loves 
maid. 

At Essex there can be none lovelier. 

Parriarcu: Time will tell. What is 
keeping Millicent? 

AnprREw (Peers off left.): Come, Millcie, 
you'll make us late to the Fair. 
(MILLICENT enters.) 

Parriarcu: Millcie, do I see tears in 
thy blue eyes? 

Mituicent: Oh, grandsire. (Runs to 
Parriarcn, hides her head on his 
shoulder.) 

Parriarcu (Speaks comfortingly) : 
Come, come, my love, do not grieve. 
Thy friends will leave thee here at 

home with thy 
Old bounden grandsire. 

MILLICENT: It is better so. 

For I have only the sweet brier rose 





To take. 
PATRIARCH: 
No flower in the length and breadth 
Of Christendom is lovelier. 
MILLICENT: Had the 
Mother not been ill, I should have 
hied me 
To where the River Xanxi washeth 
gold 
Tipped sands. On the left bank 
grows a flower 
The like of which none here hath ever 
seen. 
The petals are deep ivory flecked 
with 
Brilliant blue. It’s called a strange 
name — orchid. 
(At mention of the name each char- 
acter starts, protects his flower as if ut 
were about to be revealed. Those who 
are sitting rise and move toward exit.) 
PATRIARCH: 
Hold, lads and maidens all! Have ye 
forgot 
Mine eyes have not yet beheld the 
blossoms? 
(The children turn back toward him.) 
My legs bind me to this chair. I 
cannot 
Rise up and follow thee to Essex 
Fair. 
(Each clutches the flower more firmly.) 
Think you my glance will rob the 
lovely blooms 
Of their beauty? Come, line up 
three and three. 
Let me judge which is most unusual. 
(He indicates two lines converging 
from the doorstep.) Myron, wilt give 


my chair a twist? (Myron moves 
the chair to center.) Thanks, Myron. 
Now, all together, take off the papers 
(The coverings are removed and reveal 
five orchids and one sweet brier rose. 
All are astounded.) One, two, three, 
four, five orchids, only one sweet brier 
rose. Millicent, it looks as if The bag 
of gold is thine. (The characters are in- 
dignant; they break line.) 

ApriANA: How can that be? 

PATRIARCH: 
Can you not see five are of one kind? 
Therefore usual. You say the flower 
Must be unusual. Only the rose 
Is different. 

Myron: That is not fair. 

PATRIARCH: Let thine 
Own eyes be judge. 

ADRIANA: Mine is very rare; 
I bought it in William’s High Road. 

Myron: Mine came from the bier of a 
wealthy lord. 

AueGrRa: I plucked mine from a bride’s 
bouquet. 

Davip: For mine 
I waded in ice cold waters. 

ANDREW: I climbed high 
Into the clouds for mine. 

MILLICENT: Mine grew beside 
Our own doorstep. 

Myron: Each of us could have 
Brought a sweet brier rose. 

PATRIARCH: But you did not. 
My dears, my dears, can you not see. 
Were ye six kings and I a clown 
Here I would unusual be? 


THE END 





The Incompetent Godmother 


by Phoebe-Lou Adams 


Characters 
Miss FirzmMu.en, the governess 
Peter, about nine 
Tue Farry GopMOTHER 
Tue Hirtite Kine 
Tue Footman 
Tue Property Man 

SETTING: A room in the palace — some- 
thing between a nursery, a schoolroom, 
and a sitting-room. 

At Rise: Perer is fidgeting on the sofa. 
Miss FirzMu.Len sits at the desk, 
reading. She wears horn-rimmed glasses 
and a dour expression. When she looks 
at Peter, he sits still. 

Miss Firzmutuen (Reading): “... 
thus joined together, the thirteen 
colonies called themselves the United 
States of America. This nation has 
gradually extended over the southern 
half of the North American Conti- 
nent. The original thirteen states 
have increased in number to. . . .” 
How many, Your Highness? 

Peter: Thirty-two, Miss Fitzmullen. 

Miss F.: No doubt there were thirty- 
two at one time, Your Highness, al- 
though I believe there are more at 
present. But thirty-two is near 
enough. Now that will be all for to- 
day. (Puts glasses in desk drawer.) 

Perer: May I have cream puffs for 
tea? 

Miss F.: Certainly not. Tea is ordered, 
as usual, and you are not to try and 
have it changed, as you did the last 


time I went out. Remember, Your 
Highness, you must not leave this 
room; and Peter, don’t waste time 
talking to the footman! (PETER makes 
a face at her.) What did you say, 
Peter? 

Peter: Nothing. May I go to the fair 
tomorrow? 

Miss F. (Who has finished putting away 
her books and papers): We'll see to- 
morrow, Your Highness. Now be a 
good boy. (Ezit. krrer is very bored 
— picks up and drops several toys — 
wanders around the room — takes a 
pillow from chair, lays it on the floor, 
lies down with his face in it, and begins 
to howl. The Farry GODMOTHER enters 
and bends over him sympathetically. 
She looks young.) 

Farry: My poor little Peter — what- 
ever is the matter? Why are you 
crying? 

Peter: I’m not crying. Don’t interrupt 
me. (Continues to howl.) 

Farry: But you are crying. Do please 
stop. I’ve come to help you. 

Peter: I tell you I’m not crying. I’m 
just practicing for when Miss Fitz 
won’t take me to the fair. (Sits up.) 
Who on earth are you? 

Farry: I’m your fairy godmother. 

Peter: Don’t be silly. There’s no such 
thing. 

Farry: There certainly is. I ought to 
know if I am one, oughtn’t I? 

Peter: Well, I never saw you before. 





I never even heard of you. (Gets up, 
dubiously.) All my other godmothers 
send me birthday presents, but you 
don’t. 

Farry: I may not send presents, but 
I’ve come to help you when you 
need me. 

Peter: You’ve made a mistake. I don’t 
need any help. 

Farry (Sits on sofa and weeps): It’s just 
mean! I never can do anything! 

Peter: Don’t do that. I didn’t mean to 
hurt your feelings. (Sits beside her.) 
Please don’t cry. I'll think of some- 
thing for you to do, if you really 
want to. 

Farry: Oh, will! you? 

Peter: But I’m sure I don’t see why 
you want to. 

Farry: Well, you see, you’re a prince. 

Perer: That’s nothing new. 

Farry: And all princes have fairy god- 
mothers. 

Peter: Why? 

Farry. I don’t know. It’s just a rule. 

Peter: Oh. 

Farry: And we look after them, and 
help them if they get in trouble, and 
amuse them if they get in prison — 

Peter: But why should I be in prison? 

Farry: Your great-great-grandfather 
was. He was in prison for ten years, 
and I used to go and visit him and 
bring him presents. But that was 
so long ago, and I’ve had nothing to 
do since. I never saw such a family 
as yours. (Weeping again.) You never 
get into trouble! 

Peter: Now please don’t do that. (He 
pats her shoulder — then pinches her.) 

Famy: Ow! What are you doing? 

Peter: I thought if you were really a 
fairy, you wouldn’t feel it. (She snaps 


her fingers.) Ow! (Rubs his ear.) 

Farry: Let that be a lesson to you, that 
I feel things just like anybody else. 
(Jumps up and spins across the room.) 
Now, what shall we do? 

Peter: Let’s get rid of Miss Fitzmullen, 

Farry: Who? 

Peter: My governess. 

Farry: That wouldn’t be very practi- 
cal. They’d just get you another one. 
And she might be worse. 

Prerer: She couldn’t be worse. 

Farry (Sitting at desk): What’s wrong 
with Miss Fitz? 

Peter (Jn one breath): She wears ga- 
loshes and funny hats and makes me 
write “I must be a good boy” five 
hundred times, and never lets me 
go anywhere or play with my sling- 
shot, and I can’t talk to Joseph the 
footman and keep guinea pigs and 
white mice and a parrot. 

Fairy: That’s terrible. What can you 
do? 

Perer: Learn a lot of old geography. 

Farry: Let me see, now. (Opens Miss 
F.’s book.) How many states are there 
in the United States of America? 

Peter: Thirty-two. 

Farry (Slightly surprised): And what is 
the capital of China? 

Peter: Hong Kong. 

Fairy (More surprised): And what 
body of water separates Europe from 
Africa? 

Perer (Looking at map): The Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Farry: Turn around and stop looking 
at the map. Now, what body of water 
separates Europe from England? 

Peter (Long pause): The Black Sea. 

Farry (Slams book shut): That’s all 
wrong. Every bit of it is wrong ex- 
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cept the Mediterranean, and you 
cheated on that. Don’t you know 
anything? 

Peter: I don’t think much. Miss Fitz 
doesn’t expect me to. 

Farry (Getting up): We most certainly 
will get rid of that woman as soon 
as I see your father. (PETER cheers.) 
Let’s play a game and forget her. 

Peter: I have to play games twice a 
week with the chancellor’s son, and 
it’s an awful bore. Couldn’t you make 
things come out of a hat? 

Farry: Not exactly — anyway, I’ve no 
hat. I can do this. (Waves wand, from 
floor up. Piano off, glissando, highest 
note to lower D. Fatry puzzled.) 
That’s not right. (Tries again — 
piano from lowest note to top of key- 
board.) There! (Does it again for luck.) 

Peter: That’s nice, but there’s not 
much variety to it, is there? Could 
you make rabbits? 

Farry: Of course. (Circles with wand.) 
Bunny, come! (She swoops down on 
sofa — pulls plush rabbit from behind 
cushions —is annoyed.) No, no, a 
live one. (She scuffles among the 
cushions — produces and hands to the 
astonished Peter a toy dog, a toy 
horse containing a music box, and a 
jar of goldfish.) Oh, dear, I must be 
out of practice. 

Peter: Look, this one plays. (Sets 
music bor going and makes Fatry 
dance around it.) 

Farry (Panting): That’s all very well, 
but we wanted a rabbit. Now then — 
(Squares shoulders, long breath) Bunny, 
come! (Fishes in cushions and brings 
up a bunch of carrots.) Oh! 

Peter: I like raw carrots, and they 
never let me eat them. Have some. 


Farry: No, thank you. There should 
be a rabbit. 

Peter (With his mouth full of carrot): 
I tell you — why don’t you try for 
something else, and maybe you'll get 
a rabbit. 

Farry: That’s not a bad idea. What 
shall it be? 

Peter: A plum pudding? 

Fairy: All right. (Bows three times — 
left, center, right.) Christopher — 
Bacchus — Buonaparte — Venite! 
(Property MAN rolls package from 
under sofa at left and surprises both of 
them.) There it is! 

Peter: Why, it really is a plum pud- 
ding. 

Farry: I don’t understand it at all. It’s 
all your grandfather’s fault. 

Peter: I’m sorry, really I am, but I’m 
sure it will come back to you pres- 
ently. And we can eat this, anyway. 

Farry: I daresay we can, but I don’t 
like the stuff. (She sits, disgusted, and 
Peter plays with the end of the wand.) 

Peter: We'll order some tea, and that 
will make you feel better. Do you 
like cream or lemon? (PROPERTY 
Man rolls three lemons across the 
stage.) Look at that! 

Farry (Leaps up in a rage and addresses 
empty air): Now see here — do you 
think you’re being funny? . . . Well, 
stop it. . . . What do you mean, I 
don’t know what I want? I know per- 
fectly well what I want. . . . A rab- 
bit, stupid. . . . You’ve no business 
to be out of rabbits. . . . I don’t 
care who took them, you go and get 
one back. Idiot! (Flounces to sofa and 
sits.) 

Peter: I think he did pretty well, to 
produce all that stuff for you on the 





spur of the moment. 

Fairy: He should have told me he was 
out of rabbits. 

Perer: Can he . . . I mean, can you 
turn things into other things? 

Farry: That depends. . . . What into 
what? 

Peter: Lemons into oranges? 

Farry: I can try. Give them here. 
(Peter hands her a lemon. She swings 
her hand in a circle, bringing it down 
behind the sofa where she drops the 
lemon and gets an orange from Prop- 
ERTY Man.) Florida — California — 
Abracadabra — Rhododendron! (She 
comes up with the orange.) That’s bet- 
ter. (PETER hands her another lemon, 
and circles around backstage looking 
for an accomplice behind the sofa. He 
obviously doesn’t see anyone.) Florida 
— California — Georgia — Marcus 
Aurelius! That’s two. Where’s the 
other? California — Florida — Hes- 
peridias — (She brings up a toy rab- 
bit.) Bother! 

Peter: He must be out of oranges. 

Farry: He’s just being contrary. Stand 
out of my way, Peter. (Shuts her eyes, 
embarking on a really tremendous 
spell.) 

Oranges, come! 

Many and some 

South or west 

Whichever’s best, 

From Miami to Seville, 

Come obedient to my will. 

(There is a crash offstage, and the 
Hirtite Kina bounces in. He has a 
helmet, a sword, and a grand manner.) 

Kina: I am Subiluliuma, King of the 
Hittites. Who called me? 

Farry (Behind the desk): Nobody. Go 


away. 
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Peter: Wait — I want to talk to him. 

Kine: You must come home with me, 
to the hills of Syria—TI have a 
dragon with blue wings. He lives in 
the cellar and he loves little boys — 
(The Kina has been stalking Perer 
around the furniture, and at this point 
he pounces, trips, and goes down with 
a crash in front of the sofa. Perer 
dodges across the stage. Enter Miss 
FirzMu._en. Her hat is funny.) 

Miss F.: Peter! What is all this dread- 
ful racket? 

Kine (Leaps up with a roar): Tally ho! 
(Miss F. gasps and runs off, with the 
KinG at her heels. Farry and Peter 
follow them to the door.) 

Farry: Go! Vanish! Confusio Sententis! 
(Crash off.) 

Peter: They did! They’re both gone! 

Farry (Dismayed): Oh, what am I to 
do now? 

Peter (Who has been dancing about 
and peering out the door): I hear Jo- 
seph coming with tea. (Farry moans.) 
Can’t you fool him? Can’t you look 
like Miss Fitz? 

Farry: I doubt it. (She lets Perer push 
her to the desk. Sits. Perer fishes in 
drawer and brings out Miss F.’s spec- 
tacles. He puts them on Fatry.) You 
sit over there, and we'll try it. (Opens 
book and crouches behind it. Enter the 
FooTMan.) 

Footman: Shall I bring the tea here, 
Miss? 

Farry (Looks determinedly straight at 
him): In about ten minutes, Joseph. 

Footman: Very well, Miss. (Ezit.) 

Peter (Who has been holding his breath 
in fright): It worked, it worked, it 
worked. Now you can stay and be 
my governess — 





Farry: Ssssh! (Whispering.) He might 
hear. 

Peter: But will you stay? (Whispers, 
too.) 

Farry: All right, I will. (She returns to 
her natural voice.) Now, don’t look 
at the map. What separates Europe 
from Africa? 

Perer: The Black Sea. (Farry snaps 
her fingers, and he jumps.) Ow! 

Farry: Try again. And think. 

Perer (Thinks hard — opens his mouth 
and shuts it again — looks around 


warily — takes the plunge) : The Med- 
iterranean? 

Farry: Good. That’s right. (They both 
jump up and dance triumphantly in a 
circle, and JOSEPH comes in with an 
enormous tray and stands astonished; 
the Property Man tosses another 
rabbit into the center of the stage.) 


CURTAIN 


(The Property MAN comes out and 
takes a bow.) 


The Talent Tree 


by Thelma Lucille Brown 


Characters 
Sunpown, the peddler. 
Bossins, a boy of ten. 


ART ) 
WHISTLER 
Port 
ACROBAT 
CuLinary ART 
GARDENER 

Time: Any time ago. 

SETTING: A woods. 

At Rise: SuNDOWN is sleeping under a 
pile of leaves left. Bossins stands 
right looking up at the sky. He is tired 
and frightened. 

Bossins (Calling entreatingly to Sky- 
lark who has flown away and left 
him): Come back! Come back! (Sun- 
DOWN stirs under the leaves.) Come 
back! 

SuNDOWN (Throws off leaves and sits up, 
blinking at Bopstns): Well, bless my 
brother in the moon. 
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Bossins (Startled): Oh! I thought I 
was alone. 

Sunpown (Gets up grumbling): Done in 
the time it takes to turn round twice. 
(Moves to go.) 

Bossins: Please don’t go — that is, 
not yet. I believe I’m lost. 

Sunpown (Brushing leaves from his 
clothes): Lost! A big fellow like you! 
Now that’s a fine —a fine trick of 
the wind. 

Bossins (Puzzled): Trick of the wind? 

Sunpown: A fine kettle of — kettle of 
katydids. A fine how are you. 

Bossins (Chuckling): You’re a funny 
fellow. (Looks at him closely.) Haven’t 
I seen you somewhere before? 
(Moves closer, peering at him.) I 
know. You’re Sundown, the peddler. 

Sunpown: Quite right. A little left of 
right but quite right. And I know 
you. Master Bobbins. Penury Lane. 
Village of Meekville. Father mends 





shoes. 

Bossins: Exactly right. You pass 
through our village every night. 

Sunpown: Round about sundown. 
That’s how I got my name. 

Bossins: I don’t know what you’re 
doing here, Mr. — er — Sundown, 
but I’m looking for buried talents. 
Do you know where they’re found? 

Sunpown: Tie a knot in the rainbow! 
And what makes you think I would 
know where the talents are buried? 

Bossrns: I don’t know. I guess because 
you're such a quaint fellow. It’s like 
you belong to another world. 

Sunpown (Pretending anger): Now 
then, young sir, now then! What do 
you see that’s quaint about me? 

Bossins: I’m sorry if I’ve hurt your 
feelings. It’s the way you talk, the 
funny things you say. And the 
things you sell. 

Sunpown: The things I sell? Perhaps 
it’s the singing whirligig you ad- 
mired or the package of Darning 
Needle Darts. The ladies like my 
special jar of Summer Night and the 
masque of Wild Rose Blush. 

Bossins: And then the way you come 
and go through the village. First 
you’re nowhere around then, very 
suddenly, there you are. It’s like 
magic. 

Sunpown: If a toadstool’s an um- 
brella. Who brought you here? 

Bossins: Lark brought me. I was 
searching his field. I thought the 
talents might be buried there. 

Sunpown: I thought so. That tattler, 
Lark! Boil his song and roast his 
feathers, he never could keep a 
secret. So he told you where to find 
me. 


Bossins: Not exactly. He sang me a 
song and I followed him. 

Sunpown: Did his song go like this: 
Round about Sundown every night 
Far from lazy people’s sight 
Talents play in the deepening light? 

Bossins: Not exactly. It was more 
like this: 

Master Bobbins follow me 

I'll guide you to the talent tree 

Two leagues left and three to the 
right 

Round about Sundown every night 

Talents play in darkening light. 

Sunpown: That rascal, Lark. He 
changes his words, but never his 
tune. 

Bopsins: It is you he meant! The 
talents dance around you! 

Sunpown: Tie his beak and hang him 
to a sunflower! So he brought you 
here and flew off home. 

Boppins (Eagerly): Is it true, Mr. 
Sundown? Do you know where the 
talents are? 

Sunpown: They are buried talents. 
Buried deep. But I can bring them 
out — that is with the help of the 
Talent Tree. 

Bossins: Lark mentioned the Talent 
Tree. 

Sunpown: And there it is. 

Bossins (Looking up at it): It’s a 
queer looking tree. 

Sunpown: That is because it’s mostly 
roots and heart. 

Bospins (Touching the tree with his 
hand): Why do you call it the Talent 
Tree? 

Sunpown: It seeks out lonely talents 
with its roots, gives them nourish- 
ment and keeps them safe in its 
heart. 
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Bossins: And you can bring them out. 
Will you show me how, Mr. Sun- 
down? 

Sunpown: It all depends. Just like the 
weather — it all depends. 

Bossins: Please, Mr. Sundown, de- 
pends on what? I’d do anything to 
find a talent. 

Sunpown (Sits down on rock left and 
takes a flute from his pocket): De- 
pends on what you want it for. Now 
what would you do with a talent? 

Boxssrns: Oh, if I had a talent I’d do 
anything for it. I’d work for it. I'd 
work hard for it. 

Sunpown: As the stars come out and 
the moon is bright, I believe you 
would. Well, then, Master Bobbins, 
what kind of a talent would you 
like? 

Bossins: Oh, just a little one. Any one. 

Sunpown: Buried talents are talents 
other people don’t want, you know 

Bossins: That’s just it. If I could 
have just one — the littlest one. 

Sunpown: Talents expect to grow. 
You have to feed them. 

Bossins: Feed them? 

Sunpown: Take care of them. I can 
bring them out because I have 
something to give them. 

Bossins: I'd do anything. I’d work 
for one, but I haven’t much to give. 

Sunpown: If you give all you have no 
talent could ask more. Now what 
I’ve got is a kind of charm. I use it 
to call the talents. See this? 

Bossins: It’s a flute, isn’t it? 

Sunpown (Caressing it): An instru- 
ment. A kind of magic instrument. 
Do you know what music is? 

Bosstins: I’ve heard the lark. (Sun- 
DOWN imitates the song of the lark 
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on his flute.) That’s it! That’s his 
song! 

Sunpown: This instrument knows all 
songs. 

Bossins (Looking up at the sky): It’s 
around sundown. 

Sunpown: So it is and we can’t keep 
talents waiting. Sit down, Master 
Bobbins, sit down. (Plays a few 
introductory notes.) V'll call the tal- 
ents, one at a time. There’s a song 
for each. 

Bossins: I’m beginning to feel nerv- 
ous. Suppose none of them likes me? 

Sunpown: Spin a star and touch the 
moon, there’s nothing to be nervous 
about. Talents are mighty particu- 
lar, but these are lonely, too. When 
you see one you like just try it on. 
(Begins to play. Art steps out from 
behind the Talent Tree, stretches and 
looks about her.) 

Sunpown (Stops playing): Here’s a 
talent, Master Bobbins, every one 
admires. 

ART: 

Yes, I am a talent admired by all, 

But the lad I belonged to preferred 
football, 

A sissy gift was his decree, 

So deep in the earth he buried me. 

(Moves to back of stage.) 

Sunpown: There’s a fine big talent 
gone to waste. (Takes up his flute.) 
This is one you'll like. (Plays. 
WHISTLER, a little fellow, comes from 
behind the tree, sidles up to SUNDOWN 
and stands bashfully digging the earth 
with his toe.) Hi, there, young fel- 
low. Whistle us a tune. (Jo Bopsrns) 
Whistler does’t talk much. Bashful 
is the trouble. (WHISTLER imitates 
bird calls. SUNDOWN tries some on his 





flute and they forget Bossrns in their 
enthusiasm. BoBBINS jumps up and 
moves toward them.) 

Bossrins (To Wuistier): I like you. 
May I try you, please? (WuHISsTLER 
nods and grins happily. BoxpsBrins 
braces himself, puckers out his lips 
and tries unsuccessfully to copy one 
of WHisTLER’s imitations. SUNDOWN 
laughs. Bossins sits down, crestfallen, 
and WuisTLeER, disappointed, sits on 
the ground with his back against 
Sunpown’s rock.) 

Sunpown (Giving WHISTLER an en- 
couraging pat): Funny thing about 
this young fellow. Belonged to a 
country lad that liked him well 
enough until he moved to the city. 
Found too much else to do and 
buried him. Ashamed of his talent, 
I always maintained. Thought it 
gave him a countrified air and carry 
me off on a humming-bird’s trill if 
there’s a finer talent anywhere. 
Well, cheer up. We'll try another. 
(Plays. Port with a notebook and 
pencil skips out, reaches out her arms, 
breathes in the fresh air hungrily and 
recites.) 


Port: 


I’m a very unfortunate subject of 
the muse, 

I was given to a girl I couldn’t use, 

She buried me in a musty book, 

I preferred a shady nook, 

Sunlight and starlight, a wide, wide 
sky, 

A singing brook, a lazy wind’s sigh, 

Hills that echo a morning bird’s tune, 

And love in the light of a summer 
moon 

And love in the candlelight of the 
moon. 


(She sits down under the tree. Sun- 
pown plays a rollicking tune and 
Acrosat comes tumbling out.) 


Sunpown: Try this one, Master Bob- 


bins. Here’s a lively talent to be 
buried. (Acrosat tries to teach Bos- 
BINS some of his tricks, but he flops 
miserably each time. AcRoBaT tumbles 
to the back of the stage and sprawls 
on his back stretching arms and legs 
joyfully. Sunpown plays and Cuui- 
NARY ART appears. SUNDOWN smacks 
his lips. Talents watch him eagerly.) 


CuLinary ART: 


Can you imagine! A talent like me 

Neglected for party and social tea! 

With me my mistress might have 
been 

The very finest cook in the land, 

Cakes and puddings, parfaits and 
russe, 

Savory curries and sauce for the 
goese, 

Sweatmeats — number them if you 
can — 

Every delectable known to man 

Perfection in every touch of her 
hand. 

(Sorrowfully) 

But she buried me. All I got was 
abuse. 

For so humble a talent, she had little 
use. 

(Cutinary Art and Bossins ez- 

change wistful glances. CULINARY 

Art shakes his head and takes a place 

at the back of the stage.) 


Sunpown: Ginger pie and marigold 


jell. That’s a talent I’d like right 
well. (Takes up his flute and plays. 
GARDENER, a small boy in overalls 
with garden tools slung across his 
back hops out from behind the tree on 
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one foot, rubs the muscles of one leg, 
exercises it and stretches his arms as 
though lame from inactivity. He blinks 
at the light, nods unhappily to Sun- 
DOWN, sees BoBBINs and runs to him.) 
Well, carve me a window in the sky, 
young Master Bobbins, if Gardener 
hasn’t found a home. Takes to you 
like a cricket to a kettle. 


GARDENER: So you’ve come for me, 


Bobbins. I thought you never would. 


SuNDOWN: Quarter past blue and ten 


to night. It’s your own talent, young 
sir, and buried deepest of any of 
them. 


Bossins (Ezcitedly): Are you sure, Mr. 


Sundown? I don’t believe I had a 
talent. 


GARDENER: I’m yours all right if 


you'll put me to work. We’re sup- 


an 


posed to be the makings of a great 
naturalist, Bobbins. While you’ve 
been idling under the trees we might 
have been making gardens grow. 


Bopsins: May I take him home, Mr. 


Sundown? May I take him home? 


Sunpown: Ho, you like him do you? 
Bossins: Oh, yes. Yes, indeed. He’s 


just the one. Why, he’s the best 
talent of all. 


Sunpown: Well, build me a house of 


honey and rice. It’s a farmer you’re 
going to be now. Then here’s a tune 
to carry you home. (Plays a few 
bars.) Just blink your eyes and 
you'll be there. (Plays while curtain 
closes.) 


THE END 


Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





St. Patrick and the Last Snake 


in Ireland 
by Lavinia R. Davis 


Characters 

Sr. Patrick, one of the larger children 

Tim ) 

Mike 

SHEAN 

BRIDGET 

MAUREEN 

wae iment > two very small children 

2ND SPIDER } 

Ist SNAKE 

2np SNAKE 

3RD SNAKE 

4TH SNAKE 

SMALLEST SNAKE IN IRELAND 

Scene I 

SetTtinG: A wooded spot near the coast of 
Ireland. 

Tre: The past, when snakes walked the 
earth. 

At Rise: Children come on laughing and 
playing ball. 

Maureen: Look, Bridget! "Tis sham- 
rock, to be sure! 

Bripcet: And a wild rose, as sure as 
I’m alive. 

SHEAN (Picking quickly): Let’s get a 
big bunch to take home to grand-dad. 

Children: Oh, let’s. Goody. I'll get a 
big bunch before you do. (Children 
are picking busily when First SNAKE 
enters. Snakes move very smoothly, 
quietly, occasionally making little hiss- 
ing sounds. Children who play the 
snake should not attempt crawling, 
but should walk with smooth, silent, 
gliding steps.) 


> Irish children 


| 
| 
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Tim (Suddenly seeing snake): Oh! A 
snake. Run, Bridget! Run, Michael. 
All of you! 

Mike: Oh, the Saints preserve us. 
Snakes! (As all the snakes come glid- 
ing on from the direction of the rocks, 
the children run off, crying and terri- 
fied.) 

Str. Patrick (Enters from opposite side 
as the children leave. He walks slowly, 
talking to himself, and at first not no- 
ticing the snakes who writhe and glide 
to his right): Surely, now, and my 
old ears are after playing me tricks. 
*Twas the voices of children now I 
thought I heard. Frightened children 
calling on the saints. 

Mike (Rushing on stage and throwing 
himself around St. Patrick’s knees): 
Oh, those snakes. Save us from those 
awful, awful snakes. They frightened 
us! (The snakes avoid Sr. Patrick, 
but glide and hiss toward Mike in a 
taunting manner.) 

Sr. Parrick (Drawing himself up and 
pushing Mixer back of him): Oh, so 
it’s snakes, is it? And scaring a broth 
of a boy like yourself, Mike O’Con- 
nell. Patrick will soon settle that. 
(He gives Mike a little pat and the 
boy runs off stage calling, ‘“‘ Mother, 
Mother!’’) And now what have you to 
say for yourselves? Scaring the chil- 
dren, is it? You bad, bold serpents. 
(Snakes writhe and glide toward St. 
Patrick and then away again. Only 
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the very smallest snake is evidently 
ashamed of himself and hides behind 
one of the rocks, hidden from Sr. 
Patrick but visible to the audience. He 
curls up, with his head hidden, mutely 
embarrassed and contrite.) Here I’ve 
been chasing out snakes from Lough 
Swilly to Bantry Bay and then I 
come upon you spalpeens. Begone! 
Off with you! Begone, I say! All 
Ireland shall be rid of snakes. (Sr. 
PatRICK advances with his staff, chas- 
ing out the snakes. They approach him, 
hissing and writhing, and then gradu- 
ally turn tails and sneak out over the 
rocks, that is, all except the SMALLEST 
SNAKE, who lies hidden and asleep 
throughout.) 


St. Patrick (Chanting) . 
Snakes from Longford, snakes from 
Clare, 
Threaten Patrick, if you dare; 


Snakes, begone! Into the sea! 
Emrald Ireland shall be free! 


Free of serpants, writhing, creeping; 
You can’t set our children weeping. 
Out upon you! Pox and BOO! 
Ireland shall be rid of YOU! 


(Throughout his chant Sr. Patrick 
has been waving and threatening away 
the snakes with his staff. At the very 
last words the last snake, except for the 
small hidden one, glides away over the 
rocks; St. Patrick ends up his chant 
with a pounce in the direction of the 
snakes. St. Parrick turns back to 
centre stage.) Well, they’re gone, and 
bad cess to ’em. Making the children 
cry, indeed! (St. Patrick stretches 
wearily.) "Tis more work clearing all 
Ireland of snakes than most people 
credit. "Tis the good rest I’m needing. 
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(He sits down under one of the trees and 
goes through all the gestures of going to 
sleep. Finally, amid yawns) Sure, saint 
or sinner needs a good sleep at the 
end of the long day’s toil. Ridding a 
country of snakes —is a tiring — 
business. (With the last slow words he 
is evidently asleep and begins to snore.) 

Ist SpripeR (Coming on stage with little 
running steps): Ha! Ha! Ha! I'll bite 
his toes. 

2np Spiper (Running on right after 
Ist Sprper): Ho! Ho! Ho! I’ll bite 
his nose. (Ist SPIDER runs up to Sr. 
Parrick’s sleeping form and either 
lets down toy spider over his feet, or 
pinches them. St. Patrick wiggles 
uneasily and slaps in his sleep, mut- 
tering.) 

Ist SprperR (Darting away and then 
coming back to bite some more): Ha! 
Ha! Ha! He slaps in vain. 

2np SpipeR (Suiting the action to the 
words): We will bite and bite again! 

Sr. Parrick (Yawning and slapping): 
Ah, is there no rest to be found in 
Ireland? 

SMALLEST SNAKE (Getting up from be- 
hind rocks) : 

Who are these who make such noise? 
Men or varmints, girls or boys? 

Spipers (Unaware of snake and still 
annoying poor St. Patrick): 
We will bite and we will tease. 
We will spoil this person’s ease. 

SMALLEST SNAKE (Coming up from be- 
hind rocks and gliding threateningly 
toward spiders) : 

Away, away, you biting pest! 

I shall guard St. Patrick’s rest. 
(SMALLEST SNAKE drives away spiders, 
who go off stage with little shrieks and 
cries. St. PaTRicK snores audibly and 





cheerfully while the SMALLEST SNAKE 
curls up at his feet. Finally, with much 
yawning and arm-stretching, St. Pat- 
RICK wakes up, not at first noticing 
snake.) 

Sr. Parricx: Ah, twas the good rest I 
had after those small spiders stopped 
biting me old flesh. (He suddenly sees 
SMALLEST SNAKE.) And what are you 
doing here; tell me that, now? Didn’t 
I tell all the snakes to leave Ireland? 

SmMALLEsT SNAKE: But ’tis the very 
small, harmless snake I am, your 
honor. (Sprpers start to run out on 
stage and then, seeing snake is still 
there, run away again with crys of) 
The snake! The snake! He still lies 

there. 
Lest he catch us both beware! 

Sr. Patrick: Oh, and so that’s how it 
is, is it? So you were the lad that 
protected my sleep. 

SmMaALLest SNAKE: Yes, your honor. 
Spiders make a very good breakfast 
for a hungry snake. 

Sr. Patrick: Oh, they do, do they? 
Well, we must put our minds on that. 
What should I do now with a small, 
harmless snake like yourself? (He 
prods the SMALLEST SNAKE gently 
with his staff.) Should I send you 
away over the rocks or over the sea, 
or just magic you away out of Ireland 
entirely? . 

SMALLEST SNAKE (Pitifully) : Oh, please 
not out of Ireland, your honor. Please 
not. Ireland is such a green and 
pleasant land. So very beautiful and 
green. I could lie still in the grass all 
day just looking at it, if it were not 
for the birds and beasts who would 
catch me. 

Sr. Patrick (Scratching head): Well, 
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*tis true I owe you something. "T'was 
yourself now guarded my rest, so I 
think I'll guard yours. 

SMALLEsT SNAKE: Oh, please, oh, please. 

Sr. Parrick: Well, come, then, and 
we'll change this homely brown coat 
of yours so that neither beast nor 
bird shall see you when you take 
your rest on Ireland’s velvet green. 
A bath in the sea will do the trick. 
(St. Patrick goes off stage leading the 
snake toward the sea. As he leaves, the 
children come back. They are still 
frightened about the snakes. They pick 
a few flowers timidly whispering 
about the snakes.) 

Mrxe: It was here I saw that good 
man. 

Brivcet: And what was it he said to 
you Mike O’Connell? 

Mike: He said — he said — (Before he 
can finish St. Patrick comes back, 
leading the SMALLEST SNAKE, who is 
now dressed in a green costume.) 

CuitpreN: Why, there he is! And ’tis 
the snake he has with him! (They 
start to run away, but stop as Sr. 
Patrick speaks reassuringly.) 

Sr. Patrick: Lord love you, children. 
This is the last snake in Ireland. 

Mavreen: But won’t he hurt us? 

Sr. Parricx: Not he. Not till the hills 
of Tyrone fall straight into the sea. 
Sure and he’s the harmless little 
snake as green as Ireland itself. Sure, 
he’s the useful little body that will 
rid the island of spiders. (Children 
form a ring around Sr. Patrick, and 
the SMALLEST SNAKE dancing and 
singing.) 

CHILDREN: 

St. Patrick’s rid this land of snakes, 
Except this lad in green, O. 
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And he’s as green as Irish sod, 
And never would be mean, O! 


So there’s rest for St. Patrick 
And rest for us all, 


For the good Saint shall help us 
Until the skies fall! 


THE END 


The Twelve Months 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
Otp Moruer Goose. 
BrorHer Rar. 
Sister Mouse. 
LittLe Hen. 
Twetve Lirrte Otp MEN (Monrus). 
GROUNDHOG and others with Montus, 
if desired. 
Scene I 
Setting: OLp Moruer Goose’s house. 
At Rise: Rat is lying on sofa. Mousse is 
curled up in easy chair. OLp MoTHER 
Goose is standing at center. 
MoruHeErR Goose: 
Brother Rat and Sister Mouse, 
You eat up all that’s in the house! 
The fire is out, the house is cold. 
The less you do, the more you scold. 
Rat (Yawning): 
Go take a nap, and when that Hen 
Comes home, we all can eat again. 
(Sleeps.) 
Mouse: 
Brother, you’re a lazy shirk 
To let the Hen do all the work! 
(Sleeps.) 
Moruer Goose: 
There you are! What shall I do? 
I'll sit and rest a little too. 
(Sits and sleeps. Enter Littte Hen, 
wrapped in shawl, basket on arm, or 
wing.) 
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Hen: . 
Brrr, it’s cold! It’s going to snow, 
The weather man says Two Below, 
And they have let the fire go out! 

I never saw such a lazy lout! 

(Takes off shawl, makes fire, and puts 
on kettle.) 

Snip, snap, the fire is gleaming, 
Purr, purr, the kettle steaming. 
Work is fun, as much as play, 
When you’re happy all the day! 
(Puts vegetables from basket in kettle, 
shakes in salt, stirs with spoon, then 
ladles into dishes and rings dinner 
bell.) 

Moruer Goose (Waking): 

Well, well, the dinner bell! 
What is that de-li-cious smell? 
(All sit at table and eat.) 

Rat: The soup’s too hot! 

Movss: The soup’s too cold! 

Rat: You gave her more than I have 
got! 

Hen: There’s plenty more there in the 
pot. 

Rar: I’ve eaten all that I can hold. 

Movse: What’s for dessert, I’d like to 
know? 

Hen: That’s all, there isn’t any more. 

Movse: What! No dessert? 

Rar: A lot of rot! 

Movse: You'll have to buy some at 





the store. 

Rat: No, she can dig it in the snow. 

Movse: 

Oh yes, I'd like some strawberries, 
Big, juicy ones, a heaping dish! 

Rat: 

Yes, strawberries are what I wish. 

So don’t come back without them, 
please. 

(Pushes Hen toward door.) 

Hen: 

Strawberries now? In winter time? 
The ground is frozen hard as stone! 

Goose: 

You wouldn’t send her out alone 
For berries — it would be a crime! 

Rat: 

Little hens have got to do 
Everything I tell them to. 
Hen: 
Well, cheer up, no use to cry. 
All that I can do is try. 
(Puts on shawl, takes basket, and goes 
out.) 
CURTAIN 

* . * 

Scene II 

Sertinc: The cave of the TweEtve 
LirrLe Otp Men. 

Ar Rise: The Twetve Littite OLp 
Men, dressed as the months of the year 
are seated in a circle around a seat of 
snow, on which JANUARY sits, holding 
a stick. 

ALL: 

We’re the twelve little men 
Who make the year go, 
Turning over again; 

We’re the queer little men 
Who live in the glen 
Making sunshine and snow. 
We’re the twelve little men 
Who make the year go. 


Hen: (Within): Knock, knock! 
JanuARY: Who’s there? 
Hen (Enters): 
A little hen. 
Please let me in, kind gentlemen. 
JANUARY: 
Come in, come in before you freeze. 
What brings you out a night like 
this? 
Hen: Sir, I’m looking for strawberries. 
January (Laughing): 
What time of year do you think it is? 
All there is now is ice and snow. 
June is the time when strawberries 
grow. 
Hen: 
My brother Rat and sister Mouse, 
They will not let me in the house 
Until I pick a basket sweet 
Of strawberries for them to eat. 
JANUARY: 
Well, brother June, what do you say? 
I'll lend the stick to you today. 
(Hands stick to June. A moment's 
darkness, then light. A seat of green 
leaves replaces the one of snow. JUNE 
sits on the seat, holding the stick. 
Around his feet grow strawberry plants 
with ripe berries.) 
Hen: 
How warm it seems! And I declare! 
Ripe strawberries are growing there! 
JUNE: 
Take them all, but please be quick. 
I must give back the magic stick. 
(Hen fills basket with strawberries. 
JuNE hands stick back to JANUARY. 
Darkness again, then the scene as at 
Sirst.) 
Hen: 
It’s cold again; the wind is blowing. 
Little men, I must be going, 
But first I want to thank you all 
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For summer, winter, spring, and fall. 
(Goes out.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene IIT 

SettinG: Same as Scene I. 

Ar Rise: Otp Moruer Goose, BrotHEerR 
Rat, and Sister Mousse still seated 
around table. 

Moruer Goose (Wiping eyes): 
Nothing’s right and all goes wrong 
With Little Hen away. 

If I were only big and strong 
I’d bring her home today. 
Rat: 
Well, you’re rid of Little Hen. 
I hope she won’t come back again. 

MovseE: 

Yes, that leaves us only three, 
And all her share belongs to me. 
Rat: 
That’s what you think, try and get 
it. 
I’m the biggest, don’t forget it. 
Goose: 
Woe is me, alas, alack! 
I wish our Little Hen were back. 
(Enter HEN with basket, etc.) 

Rat: 

What? Who told you to come here? 

Where’s the fruit you went to pick? 
Hen: 

Oh, I found it growing near, 

That’s why I came back so quick. 

(Opens basket and shows strawberries.) 

Goose: 

What’s that you say? It can’t be 
true! 
Strawberries — in winter too! 

Mouse (Eating): 

Mm! the best I ever ate! 


I only wish you'd picked a crate! 
Rat (Eating): 
Tell us where you found them, do. 
Maybe we can find some too. 
Hen: 
Under the hill, behind the glen, 
Live twelve funny little men. 
They’re the ones who bring us here 
All the seasons of the year. 
Rat: 
Pick my coat up off the floor. 
Bring my mittens too. 
They will have to give me more 
Then they gave to you. 
Movse: 
Just a minute, Wait for me! 
This is something I must see! 
Hen: 
Everything will be all right 
If you'll only be polite. 
Goose: 
Don’t forget to shut the door. 
It’s even colder than before. 
(Rat and Mouse put on wraps and 
run out, leaving door open.) 


CURTAIN 
* ~ * 
Scene IV 

SettinG: Same as Scene II. 

At Rise: Twetve Lirtte MEN seated 
as before. Rat and Mouse rush in. 

Rat: Here’s the place! 

Movse: What funny men! 

Rat: And such whiskers! Aren’t they 
queer? (Pulls JANuaRY’s long beard. 
January threatens him with stick.) 

JANUARY: What do you mean by com- 
ing here? 

Rat: Give us some of your strawberries 
then. 

Movss: Just like those you gave the 
hen. 





JANUARY: 
Be off before you turn to ice! 
We don’t help greedy rats and mice. 
Give back the strawberries you stole, 
Or live forever in a hole! 
Rat: 
Squeak, squeak, this is no place for 
me! 
Safe in a hole I'd rather be! 
(Rat and Mouse run out, with 
Montss after them.) 


CURTAIN 
* 7 7 
ScENE V 
Sertinc: Same as Scenes I and III, 
but neater. A fire burns brightly. 
Art Rise: Goose and HEN sit on either 
side of the fire. 
Goose: 
The house is snug, the fire is warm, 
We’re cozy as can be. 
But look! Out in the cold and storm 
A little man I see! 
Hen (Opening door): 
Sir, it’s very cold today. 
Won’t you come in beside the fire? 
January (Entering): 
If I did, I’d melt away. 
Cold is just what I desire. 
Goose: Why, it’s Father January! 
JANUARY: 
Yes, I bring a glad New Year, 
And all my other brother months 
Have come with me to greet you 
here. 
(Montus enter, one by one, forming 
a line.) 
FEBRUARY: 
+ Here is February too, 
}., With my Ground-Hog, come to see 
-;, How]soon spring will come in view 
And who his valentine will be. 


(Grounp-Hoe bows to HEN who curt- 
sies.) 
Marcu (Running in): 
Run along there, February, 
March is always in a hurry, 
Hustling, bustling, work or play, 
Sweeping winter’s snow away. 
APRIL: 
You may call me April Fool 
When I play my tricks at School, 
But see the pretty things I bring, — 
Birds and blossoms with the spring. 
May: 
I’m the merry month of May, 
When children round the maypole 
play, 
Monkeys dance and organs grind, 
And on your doorstep you may find 
Baskets full of flowers gay. 
Hen: 
Here’s the friend who helped me 
out — 
Turned the seasons right about! 
JUNE: 
When the skies are blue and clear 
You will know that June is here, 
Leaving in all sorts of places 
Daisies with their funny faces. 
JULY: 
Hurrah, hurrah for the Fourth of 
July! 
The bravest month of the year am I, 
With horns all tooting and boys 
saluting 
The grand old flag as it marches by. 
AvucustT: 
Come when August days are hot 
Where the leaves are cool, 
Playing in my shady spot, 
Paddling in the pool. 
SEPTEMBER: 
After!August comes September, 
Laden down with things to eat, 





Grapes and apples, pears and pump- 
kins, 
Everything that’s good and sweet. 
OcTOBER: 
October’s like King Midas, 
Turns everything to gold, 
And scatters jewels on the ground 
For every child to hold. 
NOVEMBER: 
When fields are brown and trees are 
bare 
November with Thanksgiving comes, 
So every child may richly fare 
And give the little birds the crumbs. 


DEcEMBER: 
December is the best of all. 
Snowflakes now begin to fall, 
And Christmas angels sing their joy 
To every little girl and boy. 

Aut Monrtss: 
Now we must go, but we'll be back. 
Farewell, and nothing may you lack, 
And we shall come to bring good 

cheer 

At every season of the year. 


THE END 


If Wishes Were Fishes 


by Marion A. Taylor 


Characters 
Tommy TayLor 
JIMMY JAMES 
Mary Farry STEVE 
JEROME THE GNOME CHRIS 

Sertina: A cold, windy street on the way 
to school. The time is about nine fifteen 
in the morning. 

Ar Rise: Enter Tommy Taytor and 
Jummy James, two very little boys in 
very big overcoats, who come trudging 
along, lugging school books. 

Tommy: 

Oh, how I hate to go to school 
To try to learn the golden rule. 

Jimmy: 

Yeah! ’Rithmetic and other stuff 
That puts your brain cells in a huff. 

Tommy: 

There’s spelling too and nasty gram- 
mar 
Enough to make a preacher stammer. 


WILLY 
NED 


Jimmy (Looking at his watch): 
Gosh, Tommy. It’s way after eight 
And we are very, very late. 
Tommy: 
Yes, Jimmy. I guess I just won’t go. 
The only thing — my mother’d know 
And give me — oh, the very dickens. 
She’d haul out one of her famous 
lickin’s. 
Oh, dear! I don’t know what to do. 
Jimmy: 
How I wish old school was through 
And we could run outdoors and play 
And it’d be summer every day. 
Tommy: 
And I could get out my fishing hook 
And fish all the fishes out of the 
brook. 
Juvumy: 
Fishing, that’s what we'd like to do. 
Just go fishing the whole year 
through. 
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(Enter from the left, Mary Farry, a 
bright shimmering creature.) 
Mary: 
Oh, I am Mary Fairy, 
And I dance the whole day 
through, 
And I can make your wishes 
All come true. 
Tommy: What’s that? 
Jimmy: You can? 
Tommy: I don’t believe it. 
Jimmy: Come, give us the plan. 
Mary: 
Some people’s wishes 
Are silver dishes — 
Tommy (Scornfully): That’s for girls, 
I say now. 
Mary: 
Some people’s wishes 
Are little fishes — 
Tommy (Gleefully): That’s us, Jimmy. 
Jummy: And how! 
Mary: 
Would you like summer 
All day long? 
With bees and butterflies 
And sweet birdsong? 
Tommy: Hurray! Hurray! Oh, yes, 
siree. 
Jimmy: That would fill us full of glee. 
Mary: 
You’d never have to go to school 
To try to learn the golden rule, 
Tommy: 
Or ’rithmetic or other stuff 
That puts your brain cells in a huff. 
Mary: 
Well, I can make your wish come 
true, 
If you'll just tell me what to do. 
(Gets out her note pad and pencil and 
jots down what Tommy and Jimmy 
want in the way of a wish.) 


Jummy: We want it summer every day. 
Tommy: So we can go outdoors and 
play. 
Jummy: And sleep in the morning as 
long as we please. 
Mary (Nodding and jotting): And 
really live a life of ease. 
Tommy: And go out with our fishing 
poles 
Jmmy: And fish out all the good trout 
holes. 
Tommy: 
We'd like to have as much pie and 
cake 
As our bakery man can bake. 
Mary: 
All right. [ll see what I can do 
To make your wishes all come true. 
(Going into a hocus-pocus with her 
wand.) 
Intery mintery, cutery corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn. 
Make it summer for these boys 
So they’ll have their fishing joys. 
When other children play in the 
snow, 
May they hat and coatless go, 
Never feeling the winter weather 
While the others huddle together. 
(Waving her wand.) 
Intery mintery, cutery chow, 
Bring them fishing poles right now. 
(Enter from the left, Jerome THE 
Gnome. He carries two fish poles.) 
JEROME: 
I am Jerome, the Gnome, 
My name it is a poem. 
I heard the voice of Mary Fairy, 
And so I hurried very fast, very. 
These fishing poles are of best bam- 
boo. 
They should catch a trout or two. 
Tommy: Oh, Jimmy, I can hardly wait 





To go down past the old South Gate. 

Mary: (Waving her wand): 

Ippsy, pippsy, woppsy woo, 
Take off their coats, now, Jerome, 
do. 

JEROME: 

I hasten to do the bidding of Mary 
For she’s my favorite little fairy. 

Mary (Clapping her hands): 

Off, winter coats and mackintoshes 

Off, heavy scarves and warm ga- 
loshes. 

(JEROME takes off the coats and caps of 

Jimmy and Tommy, and lo and behold, 

they have on their summer clothes!) 

Jimmy (Rubbing his eyes): I can hardly 
believe my eyes. 

Tommy: These summer clothes are a 
big surprise. 

Mary: 

And you won’t feel the least bit cold, 

E’en though the winter winds are 
bold. 

But, Jerome, where are the pies and 
cake 

I asked the bakery man to bake? 

JEROME: 

Just a minute, Mary Fairy. 

I'll bring as many as I can carry. 

(JEROME hurries out left.) 

Tommy: 

Just think of it, Jimmy, all the cake 
and pie 
That we can eat. 

Jimmy (Licking his lips): Oh, me, oh, 
my. (Reénter Jerome with a platter 
stacked up with cake, pie, and cookies.) 

JEROME: 

Come hither, boys, and eat thy fill. 
Take according to thy will. 
(Offering the plate.) 

Jimmy (Taking a huge piece of cake and 

gobbling greedily): Oh, Jiminy, but 


this cake tastes good. 

Tommy: I'll take the pie. I think I 
should. (Starts eating as fast as he 
can.) 

Jimmy: Come, Mary, why don’t you 
eat, too? 

Tommy: Yes, have some cake. We'll 
share with you. 

Mary: 

No, boys, I’m cutting out both pie 
and cake. 
They give me a stomach-ache. 

JEROME: 

You like them today, but perhaps 
tomorrow 
You may be full of pain and sorrow. 

Tommy: I don’t care. I’m going to eat. 

Jimmy: A chance like this is a great, 
big treat. 

Mary: 

Don’t forget about your fishing. 
That was the beginning of all this 
wishing. 

JEROME (Examining the fishpoles fully 
equipped) : 

Even fishes in frozen brooks 

Will leap up on these shiny hooks. 
I'd like to take a try myself, 

But I know I’m far too busy an elf. 

Tommy (Wiping his mouth): 

M-m-m! But that pie tasted just 

dandy. 

I'd rather have it than sugar candy. 

Come, Jimmy, my, you’re very slow. 

Let’s pick up our poles and go. 
Jimmy: 

Okay. I’ve eaten all the pie 

That I can hold. 

Tommy: And that’s no lie. 

Jimmy: Say, aren’t these poles the best 
thing ever? 

Tommy: We’ve never had better — 
never. 





JIMMY: 

Let’s kick off our shoes and hurry 
and go 

Down to the river to a spot I know. 

(Kicking off shoes.) 

Tommy: All right, Jimmy, I'll be ready 
in a minute. (Kicking off shoes.) 
Let’s go to the water. I want to wade 
in it. 

Mary: 

You know, boys, I am wondering 
whether 
You aren’t going to miss the winter 
weather. 
There are snowballs and sleighrides 
And all those things. 
I’m afraid you'll regret this, 
Sure as I have wings. 
JEROME: 
Then, too, it’s just possible 
Unless I’m a fool, 
You might even miss 
Going to school. 

Jimmy: Miss school? Not us. You’ve 
got the wrong boys. 

Tommy: We’re for summer and all its 
joys. 

JIMMY: 

Come on, Tommy, let’s hurry and go. 

I want to start fishing. You’re cer- 
tainly slow. 

(Enter right, Wituy, dragging Nep 

on a new sled. Both boys are well bun- 

dled up.) 

WiILLy: 

Oh, Tommy and Jimmy, come see 
our new sled. 

Dad brought it home for me and 
Ned. 

NED: 

And you should see it take the hills. 
It coasts right down and never spills. 
Jummy: That’s the best I’ve ever seen. 


Tommy: She’s a beauty, that’s what I 
mean. 

Jummy: Look at those runners all shiny 
and slick. 

Tommy: Of all the sleds that’d be my 
pick. (Enter right, Steve, carrying 
a shiny new pair of skates.) 

STEVE: 

Come here, you fellows, and look at 
my skates. 

You should see me doing figure- 
eights. 

When the other boys just stand and 
shiver 

I am speeding down the river. 

Jummy (Examing the skates): Say, these 
skates really take my eye. 

Tommy: 

They’re certainly great, and that’s no 
lie. 

If I had a chance to put them on, 

In a minute I'd be gone. 

Steve: Not on my skates, nothing 
doing. 

JEROME (To Mary): Soon there will be 
trouble brewing. (Enter Curis with a 
new pair of skiis.) 

Curis: 

Say, fellows, look at my new skiis. 
I can go as fast as I please 

Down the hill and into the valley. 
Why, I even skii in our back alley. 

Jimmy: Let me have a look at ’em, 
Chris. 

Tommy (Whistling): Say, I’ve never 
seen skiis as good as this. 

Jimmy: Just a minute ’til I put on my 
shoe. (Handling the skiis.) I want to 
see what these skiis can do. 

WiLty: 

Say, you fellows must be plumb 
crazy 
Going around like a summer daisy, 
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Standing barefoot in the snow 
While the winter winds do blow. 

Jimmy: 

But we’re to have summer every day 
And never do a thing but play. 

Nep (Scornfully): Listen to ’em talk. 

Curis: They’re out of their heads. 

Steve: First thing you know, they'll be 
sick in their beds. 

Jummy: No, honest, it’s true. 

Tommy: Just ask Mary Fairy. 

Jimmy: She gave us all the cake we 
could carry. 

Tommy: And Jerome, too, he gave us 
these poles. 

Jimmy: So we could fish in the fishing 
holes. 

Witty: I don’t see any fairies, you 
boys are looney. 

Curis: You are — sure’s my name’s 
Chris O’Rooney. 

Jimmy: But look at these poles. 

Tommy: Aren’t they the best things 
ever? 

Nep: Who wants to fish in winter 
weather? (Enter Jonnny and Dave, 
pelting each other with cotton snow- 
balls, which they take out of a gunny 
sack.) 

JOHNNY: 

Even though the winter winds do 
blow, 

We love to go out and play in the 
snow. 

Dave: We may slide, and slip, and have 
lots of falls (Suiting the action to the 
word), but we love to throw our big 
snowballs. (They pelt each other and 
the whole crowd. Soon the stage is full 
of activity, with Nev and Witty try- 
ing to slide on their sled, Steve 
pretending to be skating in figure- 
eights, even though his skates are over 
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his shoulder. Curis attempts to ski. 
Dave and Jounny continue to throw 
cotton snowballs. Meanwhile Jimmy 
and Tommy seem left out of everything. 
Jimmy tries to hop on WILy’s sled.) 

Witty: Get away from our sled. You’re 
melting our snow. (Tommy tries to get 
hold of Steve’s skates.) 

Sreve: Stay away from my skates. 
Here, let them go. (Then Jimmy tries 
to slide on Curis’ skits.) 

Jimmy: Please loan me your skiis. Let 
me go down the hill. 

STEVE: 

Nothing doing. You'll take a nasty 
spill 

And ruin my skiis. Go get your old 
poles 

And fish in those icy fishing holes. 

Tommy (Going over to JOHNNY and 
Dave): Well, at least we can throw 
a snowball or two. 

Jounny: Get away. You’re melting our 
sack right through. 

Dave: 

You boys are crazy. Now just stay 
away. 

We’re out at recess and we want to 
play. 

(They all start playing with their 

skates, sleds, etc., again.) 

Tommy: 

You know, Jimmy, I was an awful 
fool 

Not to want to go to school. 

Look at the fun in winter weather. 

And now we fellows can’t play to- 
gether. 

Jummy (Groaning): 

And I am getting a stomach-ache 
From eating all that pie and cake. 

Tommy: 

So am I. And I’m dizzy in the head. 








I want to go home and go to bed. 
Mary: 
Listen, boys, I’ve something to tell. 
I’m only a fairy, but I know full well 
That no matter what the time of year 
There’s something in it of joy and 
cheer. 
JEROME: 
And as for your unbalanced diet, 
I really think you should not try it. 
Mary: 
In autumn picnickers long to go 
To where the leaves are falling slow. 
They love to see haze gather and 
shimmer 
Down by the river when evening 
stars glimmer. 
JEROME: 
Who can be callous to the signs of 
spring, 
When robin redbreasts are on the 
wing, 
When leafy buds are pushing out? 
Then children love to sing and shout. 
Mary: 
In winter when snow covers the 
ground 
*Tis cheery to hear the sleigh-bells 
sound, 
Or to go coasting down the hill 
With many a merry tumble and 
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spill. 
JEROME: 
We’ ve already sung the joys of sum- 
mer 
When the bee gets out his little 
hummer 
And drones a song the whole day 
through, 
As he sips from flowers their honey 
and dew. 
Mary: 
If your wishes could all come true 
You might find some are not good 
for you. 
Tommy: 
It’s fun to go with fishing poles 
And fish the trout from out deep 
holes, 
JIMMY: 
But only in summer. For now we 
know 
The fun each season has to show. 
Tommy: And we'll not even growl 
about school. 
Jimmy: We'll go and learn that golden 
rule, 
Tommy: And add to it there’s joy and 
cheer 
Jimmy: In every season of the year. 


THE END 
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Part Four 


Victory Play 





Fun to Be Free 


A Pageant 
by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 


Characters 

ANNOUNCER. 

SOLDIERS AND SaiLors (number is 
optional). 

CoLoNnIAL Pouiticians (number is op- 
tional). 

Patrick Henry. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE (few or many, as 
desired). 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

NATHAN HALE. 

CuayM SOLOMON. 

RABBI. 

JEWISH CONGREGATION, men and wo- 
men (number is optional). 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

VALLANDIGHAM. 

Hor. 

FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELt. 

Voices or Rapio CoMMENTATORS: 
Raymond Gram Swing, Lowell Thom- 
as, H. V. Kaltenborn, Paul Sullivan. 

Ar Rise: The Soipters and SarLors 
stand in formation. The “‘ Star-Span- 
gled Banner” is sung by audience and 
the music continues playing softly. 
A few flags are unfurled as the AN- 
NOUNCER speaks. 


ANNOUNCER: What is America? What 


is the U.S.A.? Some people think it’s 
a piece of map shaped like a wisdom 
tooth and colored like a handful of 
lollypops. Some people think Amer- 
ica is a dollar sign with a halo over it. 
Some people think the U.S.A. is an 
ostrich with a red, white and blue 
tail feather. Some people think 
America is a smokestack and a gas 
filling station; an adding-machine 
and the Brooklyn Dodgers. Some 
people think the U.S.A. is a sky- 
scraper with the moon hanging over 
it like a for rent sign. Some people 
think America is a feather bed where 
freedom can snooze till the cows 
come home. Some people think the 
U.S. A. is the goldarndest collection 
of railroad ties, windowpanes, man- 
hole covers, wheatfields, electric 
signs, apple pies and steel mills ever 
assembled within the boundaries of 
one nation. Nobody can deny that 
we are all these things. 

And you can throw in a jazz band 
and the Wizard of Oz and the Hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon — and the 
inventory isn’t even begun. You can 
keep piling up figures enough to 
stump Einstein and painting enough 
pictures to fil] the Grand Canyon — 
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and you won’t have begun to add us 
up or show our thousand faces. But 
we're here to tell you that this in- 
ventory reaching from hell to break- 
fast is nothing. 

We’re here to tell you that all the 
smokestacks and railroad trains, all 
the gold in all the counting houses 
and all the Boulder Dams, electric 
lights, high bridges, grain mills and 
jazz bands — all of these are noth- 
ing. They are the window trimming. 
They are the nickel’s worth out front. 
The real show is inside them and be- 
hind them. 

We’re here to tell you America is 
an idea; and the U. S. A. a dream. 
On the first day it dawned on the 
world, it dawned as an idea. And 
with all its industry and gold, all its 
power and mountains of materials 
— it has remained since it came leap- 
ing out of its cradle—a dream. 
Since the hour it was born and to the 
hour it dies — if it ever dies — it has 
been and will remain an idea, the 
simplest and yet most difficult idea 
ever hatched by the human mind — 
the idea of Freedom. 

America is an idea that people can 
live without having the wits scared 
out of them, without a gag in their 
mouths or a straitjacket on their 
spirits. The U. S. A. is the dream 
that a human being is better than a 
red ant, and that the soul of man is a 
bigger flag than the biggest Swastika 
ever tacked up on a Nazi platform. 
This idea and this dream was born 
in the blood shed at Lexington. And 
ever since that blood ran, Americans 
have died in defense of the idea of 
Freedom. No foreign nation has ever 


held our land — yet we have fought. 
No nation has come goosestepping to 
our shores—as of tonight — and 
yet we have fought. We have fought 
because our frontiers have been 
those of the spirit. Our history is the 
history of men and women who have 
fought for the dream of Freedom, of 
men and women who have believed 
that wherever Freedom is threatened, 
there they stand in danger, of men 
and women who have believed that 
wherever Freedom perishes there a 
part of themselves lies dead. 

This, say our enemies, is demo- 
cratic twaddle. This, say our ene- 
mies, is the cry of a warmonger. 
They lie. History proves they lie. 
History proves that our battle front 
has never been the line of conquest 
but always, since the barefoot sol- 
diers of Stony Point and Valley 
Forge — the frontiers of Freedom. 
Our history reveals that Americans 
have fought — and fought damned 
well — only for the defeat of things 
that tormented the soul of man — 
tyranny, slavery and intolerance. 

What is America? What is the 
U.S. A.? Here are a few answers the 
past has made. Here are a few of our 
spokesmen. (Music change. It has 
been playing very quietly, not to inter- 
fere with the ANNOUNCER. A short in- 
terlude, allowing music. Any of a 
number of patriotic selections can be 
used: “‘Yankee Doodle,” “ America,” 
“Columbia the Gem of the Ocean,” 
etc.) There was a man in Virginia 
who stood up against the Tories of 
1775. He was the son of a Scot father 
and a Welsh mother. He tried to run 
a store, but the sky was too full of 
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things. The store failed. But this 
man didn’t fail. He swung his colony 
toward the dream of Freedom. He 
faced a gallery of appeasers who were 
afraid to fight. His name was Patrick 
Henry. (Tableau: Group of Colonial 
politicians yelling. Standing facing 
their cries is Patrick Henry. He 
thunders above the noise.) 

Patrick Henry: It is in vain, sir, to 
extenuate the matter. The next gale 
that sweeps from the north will bring 
to our ears the clash of resounding 
arms. Our brethren are already in the 
field. Why stand we here idle? 

POLITICIANS: 

1: “That’s treason, Mr. Henry.” 

2: “You’re dragging us into a war, Sir, 
for which we are unready.” 

3: “Treason!” 

4: “We must settle these troubles 
peaceably.” 

5: “We cannot afford to risk every- 
thing by going to war.” 

6: “Down with him.” 

7: “Blackguard! Traitor! 
Rouser!” 

8: “Peace! What we want is peace.” 
(Henry quiets the crowd with a roar 
of “Gentlemen,” and continues with 
the answer.) 

Patrick Henry: Gentlemen may cry 
peace, peace — but there is no peace. 
The war is actually begun. What is 
it that the gentlemen wish? What 
would they have? Is life so dear, or 
peace so sweet, as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slavery? For- 
bid it, Almighty God! I know not 
what course others*may take, but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me 
death! (He withdraws. Short interlude 
with music.) 


Rabble 


ANNOUNCER: They dumped the tea into 
Boston Harbor, booted and spurred 
and spread the alarm through every 
Middlesex village and farm. An idea 
was being born. Lexington entered 
the history books, and a little bridge 
at Concord. Then the politicians got 
together in a Continental Congress, 
May, 1775. The Congressmen bel- 
lowed for peace. They yammered for 
appeasement. Not all of them. About 
half. There’s always a _ timorous 
minority. But the Green Mountain 
Boys swooped down on Ticonderoga. 
Guns had joined the idea and it was 
too late for peace, too late for fear. 
And into a roomful of remarkable 
gentlemen whose names you learned 
in school, came walking one of the 
most remarkable of our spokesmen, 
Thomas Jefferson! (JEFFERSON stands 
forth and speaks.) 

JEFFERSON: We have counted the cost 
of this contest, and find nothing so 
dreadful as voluntary slavery. Honor, 
justice, and humanity forbid us 
tamely to surrender Freedom. Our 
cause is just, our union is perfect, our 
internal resources are great and, if 
necessary, foreign assistance is un- 
doubtedly attainable. We most sol- 
emnly before God and the world de- 
clare that the arms we have been 
compelled by our enemies to assume, 
we will employ for the preservation 
of our liberties, being with one mind 
resolved to die free men, rather than 
to live slaves! (JEFFERSON withdraws.) 

Announcer: And he bore in his hand a 
document you learned in school, and 
that some of us seem to have forgot- 
ten. It was called a Declaration of 
Independence. John Hancock, Ben 


Franklin, John and Samuel Adams 
and all the other representatives of 
the Thirteen Colonies signed it on 
our first Fourth of July. (Tableau of 
table with the Fathers signing the Dec- 
laration. Music. And the voice of the 
ANNOUNCER continuing over the scene. 
Stage-hands may simply, and very un- 
obtrusively, carry long library table 
to stage center, and take it off after this 
episode. Chairs as required.) 


ANNOUNCER: With tears and sweat and 


blood ahead of them, with hunger 
and death at their elbows, our little 
group of spokesmen put their names 
to this paper, put their names to an 
idea that was to create the greatest 
nation on earth. There was one who 
made a joke when he signed. It’s a 
joke that should be tattooed on the 
forehead of every appeaser today. 
The joke was made by Ben Franklin. 
. . . (FRANKLIN moves to the ink-pot 
on the table, dips his pen and as he 
holds it poised ready to sign, speaks:) 
FRANKLIN: Gentlemen, we must all 
hang together or assuredly we shall all 
hang separately. (After FRaANKLIN’s 
speech, a light is thrown on the Liberty 
Bell overhead. It begins to move and 
its iron tongue clangs out the tidings of 
Liberty born, as the ANNOUNCER 
speaks, in the dark. This stage-business 
may have to be omitted for practical 
reasons. At all events, a bell may be 
rung off stage, or phonograph record of 
bell ringing be substituted.) 

Announcer: A bell rang. This bell has 
a crack in it now, and doesn’t ring so 
clearly. It hangs now in Philadelphia. 
You learned its name in school. It is 
called the Liberty Bell. But on the 
day that document was signed and 
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that joke was made it rang clearly 
and loudly enough for all the world 
to hear . . . (Bell rings again for a 
moment. The music changes and a new 
episode is ushered in by the An- 
NOUNCER. Drum effects offstage can be 
very effective here — either real drums 
or on a phonograph record.) 


Announcer: Guns had joined the idea. 


Its heroes fell on a dozen battlefields. 


Without uniforms, without shoes, with- 


out food, they fought under a make- 
shift flag. Men came from all over 
the world to help them. They came 
to fight on the frontier of Freedom — 
from Poland, Kosciusko and Pulaski 
— from Prussia, Baron Von Steuben 
and de Kalb, and from France the 
stately Lafayette—hero of two 
worlds. . . . All the four corners of 
the earth sent emissaries to the birth 
of the idea. . . . There were many 
heroes. But there was one spokes- 
man who made a remark under a 
New York tree. He was a school- 
teacher. He fought and one night he 
dressed up in the clothes of a Dutch- 
man and penetrated the enemy lines. 
He was caught. He was a spy. Tradi- 
tion called for his hanging. And 
hanged he was. His name was Nathan 
Hale. He stood under the hangman’s 
tree, looked at the sky, and gave us a 
line to remember. NatHan Hate 
about to go to the gallows stands before 
the audience, and then walks offstage.) 


Natuan Hate: I have only one regret. 


I am sorry I have only one life to 
give for my country. (Short pause. 
Music.) 


ANNOUNCER: There were Scots and 


Swedes, the Dutch and the Irish; the 
English, the Germans; Spaniards 
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and Welshmen — there were men 
and women from every nook of the 
world being torn again in a fight for 
a new idea — and in that fight there 
were also Jews. There were Jews in 
the American Revolution — thou- 
sands of them. They went without 
food, stood by shoeless, and with 
guns in their hands — and fought 
for the new idea for Freedom and 
Liberty for all. And those who were 
too old to fight, gave their money and 
their goods. Here is one of them — 
Colonial soldier, the Paul Revere of 
the Jews. (Jewish religious music is 
playing. All Jews in their praying 
shawls — and present is Rasst, lead- 
ing them in their chanting. Into the 
scene comes CHAYM SoLomon. Stage- 
hands furnish chairs for congregation. 
Shawls may be used, but they are not 
absolutely necessary.) 


SoLomon: Gentlemen! Ladies! 
Rapsi: We are holding services — this 


is the Sabbath. Quiet, please! 


SoLtomon: Forgive me, Rabbi, but on 


this Sabbath we can do more than 
pray to God — we can fight for Him. 
(He turns to the congregation and ad- 
dresses them.) Your sons are in the 
battle, but they are without food 
and without guns. They need more 
than your prayers — they need your 
money and your goods. Jews — the 
world knows how you love God — 
do you also love Liberty? Your shil- 
lings and your dollars, citizens, for 
the army of Washington — who will 
give? 


CONGREGATION: Here! Take all! Come 


with us to our home — our money is 
there! Take all! Take all! (All with- 
draw, and chairs are carried offstage.) 


ANNOUNCER: And we have another 


spokesman. He lies in the church- 
yard of the Presbyterian Meeting 
House in Alexandria, Virginia. He is 
dressed in a Continental uniform 
with tail-coat and knee-pats. He lies 
in a wooden ammunition box. They 
put a marble stone over him not so 
long ago and on this stone he speaks: 
“Here lies a soldier hero of the Revo- 
lution whose identity is known only 
to God.” (Music change.) 


ANNOUNCER: And when it was over 


and the idea was born and tottering 
about on its first legs, one of our im- 
mortal spokesmen stood before the 
Congress of 1793 and gave us im- 
mortal advice. This was the man 
from Valley Forge and Yorktown — 
the first father of our idea — George 
Washington. (Tableau of Wasutnc- 
TON addressing Congress. Members 
need not actually be shown. WasuING- 
TON may address the real audience.) 


WasuincTon: The United States ought 


not to indulge the persuasion that 
contrary to the order of human 
events they will forever keep at a 
distance from those painful appeals 
to arms with which the history of 
every nation abounds. If we desire 
to avoid insult, we must be able to 
repel it; if we desire to secure peace, 
it must be known we are at all times 
ready for war. (Music change, as 
WASHINGTON withdraws.) 


ANNOUNCER: The idea was born and 


weaned. Men gabbled and argued 
over it. But men died for it. When 
men die for tyranny their blood saps 
the thing they die for. When men die 
for an idea their blood gives it life. 
. . » Many of our spokesmen gave it 


life . . . Davy Crockett and James 
Bowie, who held the Alamo to the 
death; Oliver Hazard Perry, who 
nailed the heroic Lawrence’s dying 
words to his top-mast: “Don’t give 
up the ship.” But there was one 
spokesman for the idea who gave 
it new life, and it would be well were 
he around today. He was a wild and 
roaring gentleman from the West. 
He hated men with lace collars and 
fancy words. He fought duels, killed 
a man, shook his fist at the chicken 
hearts beginning to cackle in the halls 
of Congress. He became president of 
the U.S. A., and his name was An- 
drew Jackson. He said many things 
that you learned in school. But the 
things he said to the gang of dock- 
wallopers and roustabouts, of pos- 
sum-hunters and Indian-chasers and 
river boatmen he had assembled 
under the U. S. A. banners in the 
city of New Orleans in 1814 to save 
the town from the enemy — this 
statement needs to be painted on 
the barracks of the army of the Re- 
public today. Old Hickory stood on 
the barricade and wrote for the his- 
tory book . . . (Jackson addresses 
soldiers who are supposed to be below 
barricades of cotton-bales and logs. He 
can speak toward offstage, looking 
down at imaginary soldiers.) 
Jackson: I don’t want you to forget 
one thing. They got more men than 
us. They got more guns than us. 
They got more bullets than us. But 
that doesn’t count, because you’re 
Americans — and you can lick your 
weight in wildcats . . . (Music 
change. JACKSON withdraws.) 


ANNOUNCER: There were sheriffs and 





judges who carried the idea west- 
ward. It was a torch that flickered, 
an infant that occasionally took a 
nap — but it never went out. It be- 
gan to grow smokestacks and count- 
ing-houses and railroad ties — horse- 
thieves, cattle-thieves and land-thieves 
— thieves with guns barking — and 
thieves with lawyers barking — Jesse 
James — Billy the Kid. Pioneer and 
empire builders. But we had one 
spokesman whose words rose above 
all the others. A man from Illinois 
who never wore a lace collar or a 
fancy shirt either, who worked with 
his hands and lay on his stomach in 
the attic of a log cabin, reading books 
when his hands were too tired to hold 
them. He was the American born 
from the people, risen from them 
and dedicated to their salvation. . . . 
Our spokesman from the [Illinois 
prairies was Abraham Lincoln... . 
He said many things. . . . Listea to 
themagain. . . . (Music change. Lin- 
COLN stands talking.) 


Lincoin: It is for us, the living, to be 


dedicated here to the unfinished work 
they have thus far so nobly carried 
on. We here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain, and 
that the nation shall, under God, 
have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. (LincoLn 
withdraws a litile, but stands ready to 
speak again.) 


VALLANDIGHAM (Stands forth near where 


Lincoun stood): Despite the bloody 
battlefields, you have not conquered 
the South. You never will. Can this 
war go on? Whence the money to 
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carry it on? Where the men? Can you 
borrow? From whom? Can you tax 
more? Will the people bear it? Will 
men now enlist at any price? Ah, sirs, 
it is easier to die at home. The Presi- 
dent asked for seventy-five thousand 
men first, then eighty-three thousand 
more were demanded; then he asked 
for four hundred thousand, and 
Congress gave him five hundred 
thousand and, not to be outdone, he 
took six hundred and thirty-seven 
thousand. Where will this end? What 
shall we do? We must demand peace. 
Peace by the recognition of the South, 
and acquiescence in the doctrine of 
Secession. This war must not go on 
— I say — no, not a day, not an hour 
longer! (Withdraws as Hout takes his 
place.) 


Hour: They serve as a flanking force 


of the enemy, a reserve fire, a fire in 
the rear of the army, a powerful se- 
cret force, all the more powerful 
because secret, breeding discontent 
and hatred, ill-feeling wherever pos- 
sible in and out of the army circles, 
from the highest to the lowest, at all 
times and on all occasions. (With- 
draws.) 


Lincoun (Stepping into the foreground 


again): I have often inquired of my- 
self what great principle or idea it 
was that kept this Union so long to- 
gether. It was not the mere matter of 
separation of the Colonies from the 
Motherland, but the sentiment in the 
Declaration of Independence which 
gave liberty not alone to the people 
of this country, but hope to all the 
world, for all future time. It is this 
sentiment I have chosen to live by 
and, if it be the pleasure of Almighty 


God, to die by! (As LincoLn stands 
under the flag, already on stage from 
the first, ANNOUNCER recites the poem. 
At its end Lincoin withdraws.) 


ANNOUNCER: 
He cannot sleep upon his hillside 
now; 
Too many homesteads in black ter- 
ror weep; 


Yea when the sick world cries how 
can he sleep? 

He cannot rest until a spirit dawn 

Shall come —the shining hope of 
Europe free, 

The league of sober folk, the workers’ 
earth 

Bringing long peace to cornland, 
Alp and Sea. 

(To denote lapse of time between the 

day of Lincoun and the present, music 

for a minute or so might be introduced 

— “Over There!” or “ Tipperary.” 

Then —) 


ANNOUNCER: On the same platform 


where Lincoln stood there stands to- 
day another of our spokesmen. He 
isn’t in the history books yet. But he 
is heading for them, and he’s going 
to take a long time to learn and mem- 
orize some day. He knows what 
America is. He knows what the 
U.S. A. is. He knows that all the 
eye can see and all the tradesmen 
can put on his scales — is a handful 
of nothing. He knows that the real 
America is an idea — the true U.S. A. 
is a dream. And he is its spokesman 
today. His name is Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. (Tableau of Roosevett, 
who is seated at a table. He turns to the 
audience and speaks direct to them, 
reading from manuscript notes, as into 
a radio microphone.) 


FrankKuin D. Roosevett: The Ameri- 


can people have faced other grave 
crises in their history — with Ameri- 
can courage, with American resolu- 
tion. They will do no less today. 
They know the actualities of the at- 
tacks upon us. They know the neces- 
sities of a bold defense against these 
attacks. They know that the times 
eall for clear heads and fearless 
hearts. And with that inner strength 
that comes to a free people conscious 
of their duty, conscious of the right- 
eousness of what they do, they will 
— with divine help and guidance — 
stand their ground against this latest 
assault upon their democracy, their 
sovereignty and their freedom. (He 
closes, lays down his notes and sits 
back in his chair, waiting there for his 
next speech.) 

ANNOUNCER: One moment, folks . . . 
hold your seats. Hang on to your 
hats. We got a present for you. .. . 
You’ve heard talk and music... . 
Now we're going to give you a little 
souvenir to take home. . . . Take it 
home and look at it once in a while. 
. . . We're going to give you free — 
no extra charge —a present of to- 
morrow — the tomorrow that rides 
on the Panzer tanks and on the dive- 
bombers of the Luftwaffe. . . . It’sa 
tomorrow that’s already come to half 
the places of the earth . . . to France 


. .. toHolland . . . toGreece... 
to Poland . . . to Belgium . . . to 
Denmark ...to Roumania.... 


It’s a tomorrow that’s screaming now 
over Russia and England. .. . It’sa 
tomorrow that’s heading our way 
like the fist of a cyclone. . . . Here 


it is... take it home with you. 








Put it on the mantelpiece . . . let 
the neighbors have a look at it. . . . 
It’s the tomorrow that the blind re- 
fuse to see and that the deaf refuse 
to hear . . . even though it has laid 
waste to almost all of civilization 

. even though it’s heading our 
way like the fist of a cyclone. .. . 


Hold your seats, folks... . Hang 
on to your hats . . . stop. . . look 
and listen. . . . Here it comes. (Out 


of a microphone comes the voice of Ray- 
MOND Gram Swine. This, of course, 
is a real person speaking as though 
over the radio. It 1s suggested, however, 
that these commentators be shown 
seated at tables each actually reading 
his speech as into a microphone, — 
thus doing away with the necessity for 
im:tating speeches as though they were 
coming from a radio.) 


Raymonp Gram Swine: A news flash 


just received reports that enemy 
planes have been sighted over Laredo, 
Texas, and are proceeding north- 
ward over the deserts of Arizona. 


LoweE..t Tuomas: Bomber formations 


seen over the Atlantic from Dakar 
are reported two hundred miles out. 
. . . They are heading toward the 
New England coast . . . our inter- 
cepter planes have gone out to 
battle. .. . Stand by for further 
flashes. 


H. V. Kaurensorn: Enemy planes 


sweeping eastward from Oriental 
bases have been picked up by our 
West Coast detectors. Word has just 
come through that the sky over the 
Pacific is black with plane forma- 
tions heading for San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. .. . 


Pact Suniivan: An air armada is 





heading for New York. It is fifty 
miles out. The roar of its thousands 
of propellers is already in our ears. 
H. V. KauTensorn: All the factories of 
conquered Europe have filled the 
Atlantic sky. ... 

RayMonpb Gram Swine: It is estimated 
that twenty thousand bombers and 
fighter planes bearing parachute 
troops are winging through the night 
with all formations pointed at New 
Youk.... 

H. V. Katrensorn: They’re coming 
. . . guns and tanks out of the sky. 
.. . An enemy out of the clouds. 
... Stand by your posts.... 
Lights out. . . . Blackout. . . . The 
alert is sounding. . . . Here they 
are... . (The sirens sound. Phono- 
graph record. Guns fire. . . . Com- 
bined sound effects for a moment — 
guns, sirens, explosions. After the 
shooting is ended and the noises done, 
the ANNOUNCER appears. The music 
plays softly. 

ANNOUNCER: Tomorrow is coming. 
Not an easy tomorrow. Not a to- 
morrow of waltzes and jack-o’-lant- 
erns. But a tomorrow with a steel 
measure for the soul of man. And 
we'll be there! We who in the past 
have flung our spears at all tyrants, 
we who proclaim the rights of the 
poor and the lowly, we who held our 
arm above the heavily laden, we, 


the New World, never yet daunted 
— we'll be there. This is one voice 
speaking. But there are a million 
voices behind these words. The voices 
of our great dead and our unvan- 
quished living are behind these 
words. The hour of death is striking 
over Europe. A steel clock is striking 
the death of liberties hard won. Of 
freedoms bravely wrested from the 
years of darkness. This clock will 
never finish striking. The soul of 
man will never slip back into its old 
ways of cunning and brutality. Fair 
words will not vanish from the speech 
of the world. Tomorrow will not sit 
cowering in Nazi fetters. That clock 
of Nazi doom will never tell that final 
hour. For we'll be there. Our sweat, 
our toil, our riches — our hearts, our 
bodies and our valor — they will all 
be there. They are marching there 
tonight. They are on their way now. 
No Dictator will ever take tomor- 
row from us! No men of flesh or 
steel— no tanks or bombers — no 
hate-spitting robots of war will ever 
take from us the tomorrow that our 
Liberty-loving forefathers planted 
in this world! (All the actors in the 
play stand at formation. Music, 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” or “ Amer- 
ica.” 


THE END 


—_ 





Part Five 


Vocational Guidance Play 





The Crisis 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

Auice ) 

LouIsE 

SUE 

JOAN 

Mary | 

Miss AppLesy, Supervisor of Nurses. 

SETTING: A room in the nurses’ quarters 
of a hospital. 

At Rise: Sue is discovered at desk, 
writing. Mary is reclining on the bed, 
reading. After a moment there is a 
knock at the door and Louise pokes 
her head in. 

Louise: Busy? 

Sue: Not at all, come on in. (Mary 
doesn’t look up as Louise enters.) 
i’m trying to catch up on some 
correspondence. Mary’s still boning 
on bacteriology. 

Louise (Moving to chair, sitting): I 
don’t seem to find time for either 
writing or studying. Honestly, I 
never saw such a busy hospital. I had 
two new surgicals this afternoon, and 
Jane Matson says Dr. Brown will 
have three major operations tomor- 
row morning. I don’t know where 
they’ll put the new patients. On the 
roof, I guess. 

Sue: Well, they'll be sure of a sun bath, 
anyway. 

Louise: They’d get some kind of bath, 
rain or sun. (Joan bursts in door 
centre.) 


> student nurses. 





Joan: Hold everything, kids! (All are 
attentive suddenly, even Mary.) 

Sure: Now what? 

Joan (Moving left to bed): I’ve got the 
evening off. 

Louise (Relazing) : Of all things. Imag- 
ine giving us a start like that. I'd 
have sworn it was another emer- 
gency. 

Sue: So would I. Thank goodness, it 
isn’t. One emergency is enough in a 
day. 

LoutsE: I’ve got a swell idea. Let’s all 
go uptown to a movie tonight. It 
will be on me. My birthday’s to- 
morrow, and I haven’t taken an 
evening out for over a week. 

Joan: Count me in. 

Sue: I'd love to go. 

Louise: How about it, Mary? 

Mary (Putting book aside): I’m afraid 
I can’t, Louise. I have ever so much 
studying to do. 

Louise: Oh, put it off. You can stand 
a rest. I should think anyone who’s 
been around those kids in the ward 
all day would be glad to get out. 

Sue: Come along, Mary. You’ve been 
working too hard anyway. (Knock at 
door.) Yes? 

Auice (Coming in — stands at door): 
Mary, you’re wanted in the chil- 
dren’s ward right away. 

Louise (As Mary jumps up from bed, 
goes to bureau and puts on cap): She’s 
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off duty, don’t you know that? 

Autce: I don’t know anything, I just 
work here. Better hurry, Mary. 
(Exits.) 

Sue: What’s wrong —? Has anything 
happened up there, I wonder? 

Mary (Moving to door): I haven’t the 
least idea. I'll soon find out, though. 
(Hurries out.) 

Louise: It’s coming to the point where 
you can’t even take time out for a 
meal. You put in twelve hours, then 
just like that (Snaps fingers) they 
want you back again. 

Joan: Poor Mary. She looks tired. 
Louise: Get her to go to the movies 
with us, it will be a change for her. 
Sue: I won’t even go myself unless 

I get this letter written. 

Joan: Whom are you writing to that is 
so important? It’s not that interne 
who was here last summer, is it? 

Louse: I’ll bet it is that tall dark and 
handsome Dr. Blaisdell. 

Sue: If you must know, and mind you, 
I don’t think you should, I’m writing 
to one of last year’s graduates, 
Arlene Gray. Remember her? 

Louise: She was lots of fun, all right. 
And a mighty good nurse, too. What 
is she doing, private practice? 

JoAN: Private practice is for the demure 
kind, like me. 

Louise: Demure? You? As Miss Ap- 
pleby would say, Fiddlesticks! 

Sue: Arlene has gone into public 
health. She says she has an office in a 
large school and she loves it. She gets 
$1,800 a year and will get an increase 
every year. 

Joan: That may be a lot of fun for her, 
but I'll take hospital nursing, even 
though I get only $800 and keep to 


start. I might become a supervisor 
some day. 

Louise: At $2,000 per like Miss Ap- 
pleby, eh? 

Sue: If you could be half as under- 
standing as Miss Appleby, you’d do. 

Louise: Well, meanwhile I'll settle 
down in the doctor’s office with regu- 
lar hours and time off whenever I 
want it. 

Joan: You know, there’s one angle to 
this being a nurse that few people 
appreciate. It’s the variety of oppor- 
tunities for service. There’s private 
practice, public health, doctor’s of- 
fices, hospitals, mental institu- 
tions. ... 

Sue (Sealing letter): Don’t forget X-ray 
and anaesthesia. 

Louise: And the Army and the Navy. 
(Rises) Well, I can’t sit here all 
night and listen to you rave about 
the opportunities three hundred thou- 
sand nurses have. I'll go round up 
some more girls for the movies. I 
hope Mary comes back in time to go. 

Joan: Mary’s not been herself lately. 
What’s she worried about? 

Loutse: Is it trouble at home? 

Sue: No, it’s not trouble at home. She 
hasn’t said much about it, but she 
really is very much worried about 
making the grade this year. 

Joan: She shouldn’t worry about that. 
She’s bright enough. 

Louise: She’s always studying. She 
puts me to shame, honestly. 

Sue: She took the commercial course in 
high school, you know, and it wasn’t 
until her last year that she decided 
to go into training. She had a lot to 
make up. Then she was sick a couple 
of weeks at the beginning of the year. 


Louise: I’ve always been glad I took 
the scientific course in high school. 
Sue: Mary thinks she failed chemistry 
the other day. If she did, she'll feel 
pretty blue. She might even go home. 

Joan: She couldn’t do that! Why Mary 
has more ability than any one of us. 
The way those kids in her ward look 
at her almost brings tears to your 
eyes. They just dote on her. (Mary 
comes in.) 

Louise: Speak of the Devil — 

Sur: What happened? Anything wrong? 

Mary (Moving to bureau, then to bed): 
No, not especially. They are moving 
that little boy we call Stubborn 
Willie to the Foundation tonight. 
He’s kind of broken up and they’re 
having a time with him. 

Joan: Is that the one that keeps that 
little toy dog with him day and 
night? 

Mary: Yes, he keeps it with him in his 
bath, even. 

Louise (Rising): Well, I’ve got to move 
if I want to get ready. Are you 
going to come with us, Mary? 

Mary (Sitting on bed — thoughtfully): 
I think I’d rather stay here, thanks. 

Joan (Rising, moving to door with 
Louise): Oh, come along. It will do 
you good. 

Louise: I don’t have birthdays every 
day in the year, you know . . . for 
which I am thankful. Better come 
along — See you later. (She goes out 
followed by Joan.) 

Sue: Tired, Mary? 

Mary: No, can’t say that I am. 
(Pause) Sue, were you talking about 
me when I came in? 

Sue: Yes, more or less. We were won- 
dering if you weren’t just a bit 
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worried about something. You’ve 
been so quiet lately. 

Mary: Everyone seems to look at me 
as though I need sympathy. 

Sue: Oh, you’ve just been working too 
hard. 

Mary: I have to work hard to stay 
here. Just when I seem to have 
everything under control, along comes 
a chemistry test for me to fail. 

Sue: Don’t be silly. I know I passed 
that test, so you surely did. (Mary 
shrugs.) Everything is going all right 
in the ward, isn’t it? 

Mary: Well, there’s Little Stubborn 
Willie. I haven’t been able to do 
much for him. Everybody’s been 
trying all day to get that toy dog 
away from him because he can’t 
take anything to the Foundation, but 
he wouldn’t even give it to me. I 
hate to see him go. 

Sue: I know how you feel. I think we 
all get more or less attached to some 
patients. But there will be another 
youngster for you in his place. 

Mary (Rises, moves centre, then left to 
desk): Sue, I have to tell you. There 
won’t be another patient for me. I’m 
not going to stay here any longer. 
(Moves back to bed.) 

Sue (Astounded): Mary! You can’t 
mean that! 

Mary (Sitting on bed): I do mean it. 
I’ve thought this thing through. I 
want more than anything else to 
finish my training, but I don’t seem 
to be making the grade. I must have 
failed chemistry, and I have biology 
yet to take. 

Sue: But you — 

Mary (Interrupting): Please don’t try 
to convince me I’m wrong. It has 





been a difficult decision to make, 
believe me. 

SuE (Coming to her): I won’t try, Mary, 
for down deep in your heart you 
know you belong here. The hospital 
needs girls like you. You have sym- 
pathy, understanding, and tact. Peo- 
ple have confidence in you and chil- 
dren trust you. 

Mary (Not without bitterness): Not 
Stubborn Willie. 

Sue: Yes, even Stubborn Willie. But 
listen, Mary. You study hard, you 
apply the knowledge you gain to 
situations as all good nurses should. 
You are usually cheerful. Oh, I 
know this year hasn’t been easy for 
you. Those of us who took the 
scientific course have an advantage, 
no doubt. But you were in the upper 
third of your class. 

Mary: That’s all very true, and if I 
had a better foundation in mathe- 
matics, I am sure it would be much 
easier. Perhaps another year... . 
(She takes a bag from under her bed, 
opens it on bed. During following, 
moves from bureau where she gets 
articles of clothing to bed where she 
places them preparatory to packing.) 

Sue: Have you talked with Miss 
Appleby yet? 

Mary: What would be the use? She 
must know by now. I’ve not had 
much luck with my patients. Look 
at Stubborn Willie. All the time I had 
him under my care, and I could do so 
little for or with him. 

Sue: You did as much as anyone could, 
you'll have to admit that. 

Mary (With a shrug): Perhaps it is just 
the way I look at things. 

Sue: Mary, I don’t like to mind your 
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business, but I think you are just 
overtired. You need a change. Come 
on out with the crowd tonight and 
you'll see things in a different light in 
the morning. (Moves centre.) I have 
to get a stamp and mail this letter on 
the six o’clock collection. Why don’t 
you put those clothes back and get 
ready to go with us? Come on, we’ll 
go as soon as I can get back. (Moves 
to desk, takes letter, goes centre to door 
where she stands for a moment. Mary 
is still packing. Sur shakes her head 
and goes out. Mary is still busy when, 
after a moment, a knock is heard on 
door.) 

Mary: Come in. (Miss ApPLEBY enters, 
stands centre.) Oh, Miss Appleby. 

Miss AppLesy: Miss Ware, I . . . oh, 
packing for a week-end? 

Mary (Slowly): I’m packing, Miss 
Appleby, but not for a week-end. For 


good. 

Miss AppLeBy (Arms akimbo): You 
don’t mean you are giving up your 
profession? 

Mary: I'd rather say the profession is 
giving me up. 

Miss Appiesy (Exploding): Fiddle- 
sticks! I’ve seen cases like yours 
before. The first time they meet a 
real crisis in their young lives, they 
go around looking for a rabbit hole 
to hide in. I suppose you are planning 
to go home to mother to weep on her 
shoulder and tell her how hard they 
worked her little daughter in the 
hospital. Poor dear! 

Mary (With spirit): Miss Appleby, I 
thought you would understand! I’ve 
been working as hard as I could to 
keep up with the girls, and I don’t 
mind the work at all. I didn’t take 





the right courses in high school, and 
it hasn’t come easy. I’m not running 
away from work, I love every bit of 
it; but I can’t go on knowing I’m 
failing. You know yourself I haven’t 
done well. 

Miss Apptesy: Fiddlesticks! You are 
the only one who seems concerned. I 
haven’t complained one bit. (Chang- 
ing — understandingly.) I know how 
you feel, child. We all go through 
it. My goodness, when I was a stu- 
dent nurse I had my baggage packed 
every year because I thought I'd 
failed. 

Mary (Astounded): You mean you 
thought you failed? 

Miss AppLesy: Why, of course. Every- 
one who takes this work seriously 
realizes her shortcomings. It asks for 
everything you have, then demands 
more. It is only those silly little 
emptyheads that think nursing is just 
wearing a pretty uniform and getting 
a lot of glory. Still, P’ll do nothing 
to stop you, if you want to go. It is 
your battle, and no one else’s. If you 
want to be a nurse, you'll overcome 
the obstacles by grim hard work. As 

. for your subjects, you might know 
you passed your chemistry with the 
second highest mark in the class. 

Mary: Oh, Miss Appleby. You’re not 
just telling me that? 

Miss Appiesy: Fiddlesticks! Why 
should I humor you? I shall do noth- 
ing to make you stay or leave. You 
are like a patient with pneumonia. 
You are going through a crisis. If you 
pass it safely, the road will be clear 
ahead. If you don’t, well . . . good- 
bye and good luck to you. Just think 
it over. (She turns to go.) 


Mary: (Quietly): Thank you, Miss 
Appleby, I shall. 

Miss ApptesBy (Stopping at door): 
Fiddlesticks! You have me to the 
point where I forgot what I came 
for. (Produces little toy dog.) We 
finally moved your little Stubborn 
Willie to the Foundation. His last 
request was that you keep this little 
toy dog for him until he comes back 
(Pause), if he ever does come back. 

Mary (Taking dog gingerly): You mean 
he gave this up willingly, for me to 
keep? 

Miss AppLesy (Smilingly): Yes, just a 
little toy dog from a little sick boy 
who loved it very much; but I think 
he loved you more. (She goes quickly. 
Mary takes dog to bed, looks at it a 
moment, drops on bed and weeps softly. 
Door centre opens after a moment, and 
SUE comes in.) 

Sue (Going to Mary): Mary, what has 
happened? 

Mary: (Sitting, controlling herself): 
Miss Appleby was in. 

Sue: You told her? 

Mary: Yes, and she brought me this. 
(Shows toy dog.) 

Sue: She took it from him? 

Mary: No, he left it for me to keep. 

Sue (With feeling): Oh, Mary, he 
parted with that? How he must love 
you! (Louise pokes head in door.) 

Louise: Hey, come on, the bus is 
waiting. . . . (Goes out again.) 

Sue (Rising): Mary .. . ? 

Mary (Rising, smiling as she wipes 
tears away): Just let me powder my 
nose and I’ll be right with you. . . . 
(She smiles as the curtain closes 
quickly.) 

THE END 





Part Six 


Radio Play 





The Home of Our Government 


by Ray Hamby 


Characters 

NARRATOR L’ ENFANT 

WASHINGTON THORNTON 

New York HALLeET 

MARYLAND WINDER 

VIRGINIA Mapison 

RxopeE Istanp Dotty Mapison 

PENNSYLVANIA SuKEY 

JEFFERSON Ross 

CocKBURN 

Music: Theme in, under. 

Narrator: The Home of Our Gov- 
ernment! 

Music: Under. 

Narrator: The Home of Our Govern- 
ment is a city of broad, tree-shaded 
streets, luxurious private homes and 
the magnificent buildings of the na- 
tional government. Washington, D.C. 
It is in this city that the public 
affairs so vital to each of us are 
decided. It is here that the Senate 
and the House of Representatives 
meet in sessions of Congress. Here 
the President and his family rule the 
political life of the nation and the 
social life of the city. However, like 
Rome, this huge metropolis was not 
built in a day. No, it took many long 
years and the courage and labor of 
many people to give us this city as 
we know it today. The man who first 
envisoned a single ruling city for all 
the states of the Union and who did 
more than anyone else to hurry its 


construction never lived to set foot 
in the main building. Plans were 
dreamed of even in those early days 
of the first Continental Congress. As 
early as 1783, George Washington 
and his political co-workers were 
furthering the idea of one central 
capital to handle the affairs of the 
whole nation. There were two diffi- 
culties which delayed the building 
plans of the first President and his 
staff. One was the ever-lacking treas- 
ury fund; the other was the great 
difficulty of deciding where the capi- 
tal should be located. At Trenton, 
New Jersey — where a session of 
Congress was being held — the mat- 
ter finally came to a head and the 
gentlemen discussed it. (Fading off.) 


Music: Down and out. 
Sounp: Small crowd fades up, banging 


of gavel; they quiet. 


Wasuincton: Gentlemen, we all agree 


on the need for a national capital and 
we have met here today to decide 
where to build this proposed center. 
The representatives of the states 
desiring us to build in their territory 
have made offers of land and money 
gifts. The time has come to recon- 
sider these many offers and make a 
decision. 


New York: Mr. President. Since New 


York is the largest and richest city 
in the north, naturally this is the 





logical place for — 

Maryann: Mr. President, Annapolis 
is not large and for that very reason 
we should build there. Our capital 
city must not have commercial in- 
dustries to interfere with the affairs 
of state. 

Vireri,: Ah, the gentlemen from New 
York and Maryland seem to have 
forgotten the city of Williamsburg. 
Further South we have the most 
beautiful scenery and climate in the 
world — a fitting place for the ruling 
seat of these United States. 

New York: Colonel, your pride is for- 
givable, but — 

Virani: We have the largest and rich- 
est plantations in the world. We’re 
growing like wildfire, and before long 
we'll be the biggest agricultural 
center there is. 

New York: That may be, but the 
population is in the North so the 
capital must naturally be where the 
majority of the citizens are. 

Virerntia: Not at all, sir — 

Ruope Isianp: New Port all ready has 
buildings that would serve as fine 
session rooms until such a time as — 

PENNSYLVANIA: Gentlemen, we’ve met 
at Philadelphia many times. Why not 
settle there permanently? 

JEFFERSON: No! We were insulted in 
Philadelphia by street mobs! 

Mary.anp: At Annapolis — 

WasHIncton (Over the building hub- 
bub): Gentlemen, I fear this discus- 
sion will accomplish nothing. I shall 
appoint three commissioners from 
different sections of the country who 
will choose a likely spot for us. As we 
have all ready decided, the capital 
seat must be in a territory ceded to 


the national government and com- 
pletely controlled by it. Now as to 
the other limitations, the three men 
on the board will have to decide 
them and report to us. I shall ask the 
gentlemen from Virginia to be spokes- 
man for the group. The others will 
be the representatives of — (Fading.) 

Music: In, under, out. 

Sounp: Quieting sound, gavel raps. 

VirciniA: President Washington and 
members of this Congress: We of the 
committee have chosen a site for the 
location of the capital of the United 
States. It is a site ten miles square on 
the banks of the Potomac River near 
Georgetown. 

Sounp: Genteel approval from crowd, 
some dissent. 

Virarnia: Not only have we decided on 
the spot, but we have inaugurated 
plans of subscribing money for the 
construction of this great city which 
we are planning. 

Sounp: Crowd approval, “‘ Hear hear’s.” 

Virernia: We have also employed a 
surveyor to plot out the city and to 
plan the streets and the location of 
the capital buildings. M’sieur L’En- 
fant, the surveyor, has studied the 
great examples of architecture in 
Versailles and in Rome. We feel he is 
capable of the great responsibility of 
laying out our city and we pray that 
the time be short before we see the 
shining spectacle of our national 
Capitol rising to the sky amid the 
mighty oaks and pines of Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia! 

Sounp: Crowd approval up. 

Music: Tag and bridge, out. 

Wasuineton (Fading on): Ah, yes, but 
L’Enfant, your title of Chief Sur- 
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es, but 
-f Sur- 


veyor does not give you the au- 
thority to — 

L’Enrant: M’sieur President, have I 
not given our city the beauty of 
Paris, the majesty of Rome, the ar- 
tistry of Versailles? 

WasHINGTON: Perhaps so, but — 

L’Enrant: Look down the valley, 
M’sieur! You see the sixteen ave- 
nues? They are named after the 
sixteen states! Also there is — 

WasHINGTON (Firmly): Nevertheless, 
without permission you have ordered 
the Duddington House torn down. 

L’Enrant: Of course! It was in my 
way! 

WasHINGTON: In your way or not, 
Daniel Carroll is suing the govern- 
ment for destroying his property. 

L’Enrant: Mais oui, M’sieur. Let him 
sue. Would you have his miserable 
hut stand in the way of a mighty 
avenue that will make Washington 
the envy of Berlin and Vienna? 

Wasuineton: This is a democracy, 
M’sieur L’Enfant. The rights of in- 
dividuals must be considered. An 
official order could have been af- 
fected by purchasing a right of way. 

L’Enrant: Sacré Bleu! L’Enfant de- 
signs the streets of the greatest and 
most beautiful political city of the 
world! Would you tether my glory 
by the demands of this — this Dud- 
dington House person? Non, non. 

Wasuineton: We have the Right of 
Eminent Domain for the purpose of 
cooperation between the government 
and the citizens. 

L’Enrant: My art, M’sieur — my art 
and its beauty will defy this Dud- 
dington House person. 

Music: Tag and bridge, under. 
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Narrator: The new citizens of Amer- 
ica were from all the countries of the 
world. As the plans for the capital 
progressed, conflicts between the 
ideas of the many different nationali- 
ties arose frequently. One day in the 
temporary quarters assigned the 
government — (Fading off.) 

Music: Out. 

Sounp: A few distant, conversational 
voices. 

JEFFERSON (Fading on): Yes, you are 
correct. That is General Washington, 
but as you see —he is in consul- 
tation. 

Txornton: I know, but — 

JEFFERSON: He is conferring with Mr. 
Hallett over the designs for the fed- 
eral buildings. If you wish to wait 
and see him later — 

Tuornton: But I wish to see him now. 

JEFFERSON: I am sorry, Mr. Thornton. 
He asked to not be disturbed. 

Txornton: I have come a long way — 
Oh! (Calling) General Washington! 
May I have a word with you? 

Wasuineton (Off): If you will make 
arrangements with my secretary, sir. 

TxHornton: But I have come clear 
from the West Indies to see you. 

Wasurneton: I will be happy to see 
you later. Just at present I am quite 
busy with — (Fading off.) 

THorRNTON: But sir, my name is Wil- 
liam Thornton. I have come — 

WasHineton (On again): Mr. Thorn- 
ton, I am quite busy now. Mr. Hallet, 
I think the left wing of the — 

THORNTON (Pouncing): Ha! These are 
the plans for the capitol! 

Hauuer (With pride): Yes. My plans, 
M’sieur, for the building of our great 
capitol. 





THORNTON: Let me see them! 

Sounp: Rattle of heavy draft paper. 

Tuornton: Now I am convinced! I 
have heard of these atrocious plans 
and I have come to save the nation 
from disgrace! 

Hatter (Wounded): M’sieur! I, Ste- 
phen Hallet, am the originator of 
these beautiful designs. 

Txornton: Horrible! They have nei- 
ther grace nor beauty! 

Hauiet (Screaming): No grace! No 
beauty! Why, you — you — 

Wasuincton: Gentlemen, you are 
from different countries and you 
have different conceptions of art and 
design. America welcomes the dif- 
ferent nationalities of the world, but 
we must be peaceful in our — 

TuHorNTON: They are terrible! I could 
design them as well with my eyes 
shut! 

Hauuet: They have the majesty of the 
Cathedral Notre Dame; the original- 
ity and grace of — 

TxHorntTon: Flat! Insipid! 

Hauuiett: They are exquisite — per- 
fection! 

Wasuincton: Gentlemen, peace! 

Music: Tag and bridge. 

Wasnincton (Fading on): Well, Mr. 
Jefferson, the town has finally been 
laid out. The designs have been de- 
cided on and the materials for con- 
struction are ordered. 

JEFFERSON: At last. And tomorrow you 
lay the cornerstone. 

Wasuineton: Yes. It will be a great 
date in the history of our nation. 
JEFFERSON: A great day, Mr. Wash- 
ington. In the years to come, people 
will look with pride on the capital of 
our United States. We are composed 


of the citizens of all the nations of 
the world. Now these foreign na- 
tionalities have become American as 
they work and fight and die for this 
— their own country. They are the 
owners of America. The greatest na- 
tion of the world is now being born. 

Wasuincton: True — and it will be 
the happiest day of my life when I 
see the first fruits of these combined 
efforts, our capitol, standing here on 
virgin American soil. 

Music: Tag and bridge. 

NaRRaATOR: General Washington never 
lived to see the completion of the 
White House. He died in December 
of the year 1799. On November 17, 
1800, Congress met within the walls 
of the White House for the first time. 
In 1802 the city of Washington, 
D. C., so named after its founder, 
was legally incorporated. It wasn’t 
until 1827, over thirty years after 
the first cornerstone was laid that 
the building was completed. Mean- 
while, the city grew in size and in 
population. New homes were built, 
new laws were passed, and new 
presidents elected. In 1812 the 
British and the young Americas 
went to war. President Madison and 
his famous wife, Dolly Madison, 
were the Chief Citizens of the land 
in 1814 and were instrumental to the 
success of that period. When the 
British sailed in from Bermuda to 
make war on the United States, the 
president and his wife were at their 
Bladensburg home just out of the 
city. On March 24, General Winder, 
in charge of the troops, arrived at the 
Madison home with startling news 
concerning . . . (Fading.) 
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Winper (Fading on): Mr. Madison, 
our troops are scattered to the four 
winds and here the British are 
marching on Washington. 

Mapison: You warned the townsfolk 
as you came through, General? 

Winner: Yes, the whole city is packing 
up and leaving. But the British — 
they’re led by Admiral Cockburn and 
Major-General Ross. They’re coming 
with the hope of capturing you. 

Mapison: They think to take me 
captive? 

Winper: For either ransom or hostage. 
God knows why else they would be 
coming unless it is to destroy the 
capitol. 

Dotiy: James, you must leave at once 
for Virginia. 

Winper: I quite agree, Mrs. Madison. 

Mapison: Oh, but it may be a bluff! I 
can’t run off and leave these new 
buildings in their hands! 

Wiper: I know, sir. If we only had 
arms we might try holding them off. 
As it is, it would be suicide to stand 
against their troops and their can- 
nons. 

Doutiy: You must save yourself, James. 
We can build a new capitol, but a 
people without a leader and a nation 
without a president would be lost. 

Winper: She’s right, sir. 

Mapison: I know that. Is the Pike 
route open, General? 

Winper: As far as I know. We have 
horses and a small company of men. 
I don’t think we will encounter dan- 
ger if we leave at once. 

Mapison: You, Dolly, must take the 
carriage alone and go down river to 
the Love’s ranch until this trouble is 
over. 


Wrnper: I can assign one of my men 
to — 

Do tty: Oh, no. You cannot spare any- 
one, General. I have my maid, and 
we will leave at once. 

Maprson: Then let’s be off. 

Dotty: Godspeed, James! 

Manpison: Goodbye, my dear! : 

Music: Teg and bridge. 

Sounp: Rattle of carriage wheels, wind, 
horses hooves. 

Dotuy: Can’t you make them go a lit- 
tle faster, Sukey? 

Suxey: I’m tryin’, Ma’am. 

Dotty: We’ve got to get to the White 
House before it’s too late! 

Suxey: Didn’t I hear you tell the Presi- 
dent you goin’ down the river? 

Dotty: Yes, to Love’s. 

Suxey: Then we’ve goin’ in the wrong 
d’rection. 

Dotty: Nowe’re not! I’m going to save 
what I can before the Redcoats get 
there and destroy the place! 

SuKkey: You goin’ in there alone? 

Dotiy: Yes — with you! 

Suxey: They’ll catch us! 

Dotty: Not if we hurry. We can’t go 
away without saving some of the 
records and papers and paintings. 

Suxey: (Suddenly): Look yonder! The 
soldier’s a-carryin’ torches! 

Dotty: They’ll burn it to the ground! 
But we’re ahead of them! 

Sounp: Hooves and carriage slow down 
and stop during next line. 

Doty: You tie the horses and then 
come to help. I'll go ahead and get 
the paintings of General Washington 
and Marie Antoinette. I can’t see 
those destroyed! I'll be in the first 
wing! 


Music: Tag and bridge. 
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Sounp: Off mike scuffle and voices of 
soldiers. 

Doty (Sotto): We’ve got all we can 
carry. Let’s go now. 

Suxey: Yes’m. 

Sounp: Door squeaks open. 

Dotty: Careful! 

Suxey: It’s too late to go now. 

Dotty: Then shut the door and don’t 
drop those papers! Here, we'll hide 
in the corridor. 

Suxey: They’ll find us and kill us. 

Dotty: Shhh! 

CocksurRN (Off mike, fading on): The 
town’s deserted but there’ll be prize 
enough right here for us. 

Ross: Aye, and wouldn’t their house of 
government make a fine prize for the 
King’s mantel? 

Cocxsurn: Madison himself would 
have been better if he hadn’t slipped 
through our hands. 

Ross: We'll get him yet, but now 
there’s work to be done here. (Calling 
to men) Come, lads! Let’s teach these 
rogues what we do to Rebels! 

Sounp: Soldiers come on mike, shouting, 
banging of furniture. 

Cocxsurn: Fill your pockets and ruin 
the rest! Then we’ll burn this blarsted 
junk ’eap to the ground! 

Ross: We'll start at this end! Up with 
the torches, lads! (Fading off mike.) 

Sounp: Crackle of fire, voices fading to 
background, sounds of breaking furni- 
ture. 

Dotty (Sotto): They’re firing the 
House. Soon they’ll be coming back 
to this wing. 

Suxry (Sobbing): They goin’ to catch 
us! 

Dotiy: No they’re not! You sneak to 
the door and then run for the car- 
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riage as fast as you can. 

Suxkey: But they’ll see me and hang 
me and kill me and — 

Dotty: No, they won’t. If they see 
you, I’ll scream in here. They’ll let 
you go to get me. Then you untie the 
horses and be ready to go. 

SuxKey: You goin’ let ’em catch you? 

Dotty: Certainly not! You drive the 
carriage by the side door and I’ll 
jump on as you come by. 

Suxey (Fading off): I'll try, but .. . 

Dotty: If they stop me, don’t let them 
catch you. Go on and save these 
things. Now hurry! It’s our only 
chance! 

Music: Segue sound, under to back- 
ground. 

Sounp: Rattle of carriage wheels, horses’ 
hooves. 

Dotty: Keep going, Sukey! I’m almost 
in! 

Suxry: They saw us! They saw us! 

Dotty: It doesn’t matter, they’ll never 
catch up with us! We saved what we 
could, Sukey! They’re burning the 
capitol to the ground, but we’ll build 
it back again — bigger and stronger 
than it was before! 

Music: Segue sound, under. 

Narrator: And so from the holocaust 
of wars, the difficulties of financial 
troubles, and the differences of per- 
sonal ideas and opinions — the capi- 
tal of the United States has grown 
and prospered to the beautiful 
metropolis it is today. The city of the 
South is gone. It is now city of 
North, South, East and West. Wash- 
ington D. C.— Home of our Gov- 
ernment! 

Music: Into theme. 

THE END 
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Part Seven 


Production Notes 





Papa Peprper—PatrRiot 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are in everyday clothes. 
The Stranger wears a mask. 

Properties: Knitting material; pen; paper; band- 
ages; First Aid Manual; stamp book; evening 
paper; brief case; flashlight; gun. 

Setting: A comfortable middle-class living room 
with chairs, a couch, a desk, lamps, etc. No 
elaborate furnishings are needed. 

Lighting: Footlights are used as well as lamps 
on stage. Lights all go off on cue and then on 
again. 


Joan or DomrREeMy 


Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are costumed according 
to the times. 

Properties: Sewing material; basket of clothes; 
bowl of food; spoon; bundle; bottle of medi- 
cine; glass; two letters. 

Setting: This play should be done very simply 

ith the emphasis on the casting and acting. 
It could be produced with one set with a little 
ingenuity. Even with three scenes, only two 
sets are needed as the last two scenes can be 
built in the same unit. Scene I is outside 
Joan’s house. Her mother can be seen through 
the window and Joan sits outside on a chair 
or bench. Scene II has a door upper left, 
leading down a corridor. A door is at left 
and a window right. There is a fireplace up 
right and a table in centre. The stage should 
be dressed to suit a typical French peasant- 
house kitchen. In Scene III a big fourposter 
bed occupies the greater part of the stage 
right. A door upstage left leads to another 
part of the house. The furniture consists of a 
washstand with basin, a chest of drawers, a 
chair near the bed and one do left. 
There is a window down left. Scene IV is the 
same as Scene III. 

Lighting: A white overhead spot or one placed 
in the wings is used for Joan and her uncle. 
The lighting is very important and is not in 
any way difficult. There is a definite symbol- 
ism in the play of light which recurs around 
Joan and her uncle. 

Note: Whoever plays Joan must remember that 
she was simple in the sense of being straight- 
forward, and her lines must be read with a 
great honesty. 


Scnoo.’s DonE 


Characters: 12 male; extras. 
Playing Time: 35 minutes. 


of the period — knee-length breeches of grey 
homespun, with brown wool tunics may be 
used. Master Tillson wears a loose, black 
scholar’s gown, and a grey powdered wig. 
Around his neck hangs a brass chain with 
several brass keys swinging from it. Return 
Revere wears shabby clothes, and wooden 
shoes. David Hawes wears a brown fur cap. 
Jim Atkinson wears hunting buckskins and 
belted tunic. Harrison Grey Otis is dressed in 
very neat clothes, and wears a frilled white 
shirt. The British soldiers wear red coats. The 
officer may wear a tricorn, a saber, and a queue. 
The guardsmen wear flat caps. 

Properties: Books; handbell, chalk for slate pen- 
cil; pile of slates; loaf of bread; carpet-cloth 
bag; long whip with leather lash at end; jug; 
long grey cloak and steeple-crowned hat for 
Master Tillson; simulated hornbooks; large 
watch; long, thin knife for David. 

Setting: Upstage left is a high wide platform. 
Opposite this is a simulated window supposedly 
looking out on Boston Common. There is also 
a window in back wall. There is a door at the 
right, and also at the left, next to the platform. 

is door is held closed by a large wooden 
button. At left of platform open door leads to 
scullery. Through it may be seen the Master’s 
hat and cloak; also there is a shelf with a jug 
and loaf of bread on it. On the platform is a 
rough, flat desk, also either a stove or fireplace. 
Beside this is a woodbox. There is a slate writ- 
ing board behind the Master’s desk. Next to 
this is a tall clock, with hands set to eight. 
There are rows of backless benches facing the 
platform; in front of these are wooden desks. 
On the Master’s desk is the big Day Book, and 
a number of other books, a grey slate pencil 
(chalk), an inkwell, quill pens, and a handbell. 

i None required. 

ote: This play is based upon incidents from the 

as 4 “Sons of Liberty,” by the author. 


Tue Unvusvat Flower 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The Patriarch is in a dressing gown. 
A rug thrown over his legs conceals most of 
his clothing. The children wear Kate Greena- 
way costumes. In Scene II bright neckties, 
hair ribbons, sashes, etc., are added to give a 
festive air. 

Properties: Rug, horn-rimmed spectacles, two 
books. In Scene II each child carries his or her 
flower wrapped in tissue paper. 

Setting: Only a few benches or chairs are re- 
quired, although, of course, the setting may be 
as elaborate as facilities permit. 


Costumes: All characters are dressed in costumes Lighting: None required. 
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Tue Incompetent GODMOTHER 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Peter and his governess are in every- 
day clothes. The Fairy Godmother wears a 
gauzy costume with a glittering headdress and 
carries a wand. The Hittite King is hand- 
somely dressed, wears a helmet and carries a 
sword. The Footman is in uniform. 

Properties: Book, horn-rimmed spectacles; two 
toy rabbits; toy dog; music box; jar of gold- 
fish; bunch of carrots; plum pudding; wand; 
three lemons; orange; sword; tray filled with 
tea things. 

Setting: There is an entrance, approximately 
center back. Various books and toys are scat- 
tered about. There is a desk and chair for the 
governess, a map of Europe on the rear wall. 
A large chair or small sofa with flounces to the 
floor is needed behind which the Property 
Man can hide throughout the performance. 
The directions given here assume a sofa down- 
stage, left, for the Property Man, a desk, right 
back, and a chair or ottoman, right front. 


Tue TaLent TREE 


Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Bobbins wears everyday clothes. Sun- 
down is in a frayed and rather wrinkled suit. 
The Talents should be dressed to suggest their 
arts. Art’s dress may be a long, flowing one of 
beautiful colors. The Whistler is dressed in 
overalls and a straw hat. Poet’s dress is lo 
and white. Acrobat wears a brilliantly colo: 
Harlequin costume with full sleeves and legs, 
caught in at the wrists and ankles. Culinary 
Art is in a chef’s costume and may carry a 
mixing bowl and ladle. Gardener wears over- 
alls. 

Properties: Flute, notebook, pencil, mixing 
bowl, ladle, garden tools. 

Setting: Shrubs and the Talent Tree are at right 
center. The tree is an odd looking one, wide 
enough at the base to hide the Talents. Shrub- 
bery may be extended to entrance if desired. 
Two moss-covered rocks placed downstage 
right, in front of the tree and left, provide 


seats. 

Lighting: A red spot from the wings may be used 
to reflect the glow from the setting sun. This 
is gradually dimmed and blue overheads and 
spots used for the approach of night. 

Note: Any suitable airs may be selected for the 
entrance of the Talents. 


St. Patrick AND THE Last SNAKE OF 
IRELAND 

Characters: 11 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: St. Patrick is dressed in a brown 
monk’s robe with a rope for a belt. He carries 
a staff. The Irish children are dressed in ragged 
clothes and are barefooted. Costumes for the 
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Spiders may be made of black squares of 
shiny cloth with holes to let heads through. 
The faces may be streaked with black. Or the 
children may carry large toy spiders, if avail- 
able. The costumes for the Snakes may be 
made of brown squares of cloth with holes for 
heads. The material may be painted or spotted 
in a snakelike pattern. Or the children may 
carry toy snakes. Smallest snake is dressed like 
others at first, but wears a green costume at 
end, as indicated. 

Properties: Staff for St. Patrick; toy snakes and 
spiders. 

Setting: Potted plants or crepe paper bushes 
simulate trees to the left of state. At the ex- 
treme right, rocks and an old anchor point the 
way to the sea. 

Lighting: None required. 


Ir Wises Were Fisues 


Characters: 7 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: At the beginning, Tommy Taylor and 
Jimmy James wear big overcoats, heavy caps 
on their heads, scarves, bright red mittens, 
and overshoes. Underneath they should wear 
summer clothes. Mary Fairy is dressed like a 
typical fairy: two wings, a wand, a crown, and 
a white robe. Jerome is dressed to suggest a 
gnome. All other boys are bundled up as in 
winter. 

Properties: Books, watch, pad and pencil, fish- 
poles, platter of cakes and cookies, sled, ice 
— skiis, absorbent cotton for snowballs, 
sack. 

Setting: A pole and hydrant may be used to sug- 
gest the street scene. If desired, there may be 
white to represent patches of snow. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Twe._ve Montus 


Characters: 14 male; 3 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Mother Goose is dressed in traditional 
costume; the twelve months may be dressed 
to represent each of the months. Mouse, Rat, 
and Groundhog may wear hoods to suggest 
their roles. Hen wears a shawl and carries a 
basket. 

Properties: Shawl, basket, stick, imitation ber- 
ries, artificial plants to represent strawberry 
plants. 

Setting: In the scenes in Old Mother Goose's 
house, there is a fireplace or stove with a 
kettle. The table is set with dishes. There are 
several soft, easy chairs, and a door leading 
outside. In the scenes in the cave, there must 
be a seat covered with white to represent snow, 
and then one covered with green leaves to re- 
place this. There is nothing else needed for 
this set, although rocks may st the cave. 

Lighting: None required, except for moment of 
darkness in Scene II. 
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